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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


_ Financial Conference in Paris has produced 
- results, and has produced them rapidly. Between 
France, America and ourselves there has been no friction. 
Further than that, America has been satisfied without 
any injury to the No 
objection has been raised to slight alterations in the 


being done Dawes scheme. 
Spa percentages which have been adjusted except in 
the case of Great Britain. When Mr. Baldwin invited 
Mr. Churchill to be Chancellor of the Exchequer we 
thought that he was taking a long view and a wise one, 
and events in Paris have confirmed our opinion. On 
Wednesday the document embodying the conclusions 
arrived at in Paris was signed. The representatives of 
some of the smaller Powers made certain reservations, 
but on the whole definite and valuable agreements have 
emerged with intricate 
problem is evidently on the high road to solution, 

« * * “ 


unanimous consent and an 


Mr. Churchill, knowing that the experts have all the 
figures in their heads and can be trusted to work out the 


details, insisted that the Conference should confine itself 
to principles. The ability to reduce a complicated series 
of conflicting propositions to their clements is the chief 
sign of statesmanship. must have 
often noticed with amazement how a great man of affairs 
seems able to bring order out of chaos, to cancel out 
factors which do not matter, and finally to state the 
issuc 


Ordinary people 


as something brief and simple enough to be written 
ona 
that 


enec 


shect of notepaper. The process all looks so easy 
it is sometimes difficult to detect the wide experi- 
and the high reasoning power which reside behind 
the performance. 

* s * * 

The powers which we are describing belonged in an 
eminent degree to the late Lord Cromer. 
noticing with what 
of language he did his work, 


Inexperienced 
persons, directness and plainness 


were sometimes uncon- 


They 


expected something more magnificent in language, some 


vinced of his overwhelming capacity for affairs. 


patently tremendous feat in ratiocination, a more formid- 
they 
were treated to something which looked clementary 

childlike! We 


Mr. Churchill by the comparison, for we confess that we 


able parade of technical equipment. And _ vet 


almost must rot scem to overpraise 


do not yet know exactly what his method was, but it 
that well 
direct and simple note from the beginning. 


is evident he has done very by striking the 


aS * * * 


America 


had 


in German reparations. 


When the Dawes scheme was invented 
made her claim to a share 


difficult 


not 


Perhaps the most problem of all, therefore, 


was to dovetail the American claim into the existing 
scheme. A_ spirit of accommodation all round was 
required and fortunately it was forthcoming. The 


Americans consented to accept payment for their military 
twenty vears Instead 
And 
Belgium consented to have her percentage of repara- 
per 14 after 
she has received her priority payment of £100,000,000. 


expenditure over a longer period 
of twelve—than they had originally contemplated. 


tions reduced from 8 cent. to per cent. 
It must be understood that Beigium is not really required 
to make any ultimate sacrifice. 
€100,000,000 is of larger relative value than it 
when it to 
appreciable amount in gold in connexion with the costs of 
the Ruhr occupation, without prejudice io her priority 
claim to gold, she will do well out of the transaction. 
Before the Paris 
that priority rights had run their course, but under 


the new 


Iler priority claim of 
was 
was granted; and as she is reccive an 


Conference it was an accepted fact 
her 
arrangement they will last another year. 


The unofficial discussions in Paris about inter-Allied 
debts have yielded only the vaguest of rumours. It 
reported that Mr. Churchill would like to have a conference 
on the whole subject, and we hope that the report is true 
—on condition That that 


we should enter such a conference with a full realization 


Is 


one however. condition is 
of the lessons we have learned, or ought to have learned, 
from the reparations Immediately after 
the War Englishmen were encouraged to believe that they 


would receive vast sums from Germany. In those days 


imbroglio. 
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eur politicians did not even get:so far as faeing the awkward 
question how a normal condition of the Money Exchanges 
and of international trade could possibly be restored 
if huge payments were being poured from one country 
into another. Gradually and reluctantly the admission 
was publicly made that in the long run payments could 
be made only in goods. By the time sanity had asserted 
itself the dreams of Eldorado had all vanished, and the 
ordinary man, who had become quite reconciled to the 
expectation of getting hardly anything, smiled wearily 
at the mere remembrance of the talk about searching 
Germany's pockets for the uttermost farthing. 
* * # * 

Surely there can be no possibility now of going through 
a similar melancholy and humiliating farce in connexion 
with inter-Allied debts. Here again Mr. Churchill is 
on the right lines if it is true that he has repeated the 
Curzon offer of August, 1928, that our total claim for 
Allied Debts and German Reparations shall not together 
exceed the amount we have to pay to America. That 
means that we shall cancel all direct debts owed to us 
and shall collect only what we borrowed from America 
in order to pass it on to our friends. It locks handsome 
but it is also shrewd. Of course France wants her sum 
to be fixed. She cannot bear the idea of having to pay 
more because Germany pays less. She calls that * paying 
reparations for Germany.” However, this point should 
be easily enough disposed of. The certainty that we shall 
be paid something, though it may not be much, and 
reasonable promptness in the payment of that compara- 
tively small sum will do more to create favourable trade 
conditions than any vague expectation of a larger sum. 

* * * * 

We frankly profess our sympathy with the view that 
as all the Allies contributed their maximum of effort 
in the War it is reasonable to acknowledge that human 
lives and devastated areas can be set off against loans of 
money. We have always hated an intensive haggling 
ubout these disparate contributions. All this is not, 
however, tantamount to saying that France would be 
justified in paying America and ignoring her debt to us. 
That would be an offence. Mr. Churchill was right when 
he said that any French payments to America must be 
accompanied pari passu by payments to us. But with 
that reserve there is ample room, and an excellent oppor- 
tunity now, for a settlement. 

* * a % 

An event of great importance in America is the retire- 
ment of Mr. Hughes, who for four years has been re- 
Ile 


able and firm, but he has also been cautious. 


has been 
He never 
went ahead of public opinion, and often, with his shrewd 
preference for the safe course, he lagged behind it. His 
principles were so well known that one could almost 
predict with certainty what he would do in any given 
circumstances. HI[e was perfectly consistent, perfectly 
perfectly honourable. But it is evident 
that his resignation signifies a change in American foreign 
policy. In spite of Mr. Hughes’ general doctrine of aloof- 
ness, America is being gradually and inevitably drawn 
into the European current. Mr. 
closer dealings with Europe, increases his influence over 
President Coolidge. After all, the modern world is too 
nearly a unity for America to stand apart. The Paris 
Conference has proved that. America has come back. 
Mr. Hughes is sueceeded by Mr. Kellogg, whom English- 
men will be very sorry to see no more as Ambassador 
in London. It is thought that the new American 


sponsible for American foreign policy. 


courtcous, 


Borah, who counsels 


Ambassador here will be Mr. Houghton, now Ambassador 
in Berlin—a cultivated and popular business man. 


It has not yet been found possible to form a poy 
Government in Germany. Dr. Luther, the Minister , 
Finance, is attempting to build up a provisional pop, 
Party Administration. He is quite willing to plag 
some Nationalists in high office, but they are withholdiny 
their answer to his invitation until they see how the, 
stand in their struggle for ascendency in Prussia, }, § 
first came to a satisfactory understanding with thy 
Centre Party, who expected that the Ministry of th 
Interior would be allotted to one of their representatives | 
This, unfortunately, is the Ministry which is specially 7 
coveted by the Nationalists, as they want to get contr 
of home affairs. As the Berlin correspondent of the Time; 
points out, they would then be able to bring pressure t 
bear upon Prussia with a view to ejecting the Socialists | 
from the various Ministries which they hold in the Prus./ 
sian Government. It must be remembered, 
that Prussia is not unique in having several Socialists j 
office. A Nationalist Minister of the Interior would » 
doubt precipitate similar conflicts all over the country, J 
It looks as though Dr. Luther could not resist the 
Nationalist demand for this Ministry. 


SP INE 


however 


bs ae * 


Tt cannot be said that the situation in Italy is anything 
but disquieting. It is true that the intensity of th 
Opposition’s campaign against the Fascist régime has 
diminished, but it would seem that this has been effected 
only by the suppression of the Opposition Press. On 
paper ironically printed the first chapter of Genesis as 
a leading article to serve as a comment, we suppose, on 
its inability to write anything about current events. 
Possibly the state of the country is worse than we know 
of, and, as always in these cases, rumour is busy with 
alarming reports. Apparently, for instance, there was 
a very severe outbreak of Fascist violence at Pisa on 
January 2nd; the Archbishop of Pisa, Cardinal Mat 
is reported to have telegraphed to the Minister of thi 
Interior: ‘ Pisa, then, was normalized yesterday. As 
a Bishop I wept, as an Italian I blushed over it.” 





OK ok ok * 
Politically the situation is unchanged. 
has shown no tendency to be willing to come down t 
the Chamber, and the deadlock is complete. Meanwhile | 
Signor Mussolini has apparently had second thoughts 
on his new Electoral Law, and ‘it is proposed to introduc 
an elaborate system of plural voting. This apparently 
means that the election will in any case be postpone: 
till next autumn, and possibly till next year. No dat 
has been fixed for the trial of those implicated in th 
Matteotti crime. 


The Oppositior 


a * “ 


The situation in the Balkans is causing considerabl 
anxiety. As usual it is of extreme 
Nationalist rivalries are shot across by the menace of 4 
class struggle, and over all looms the shadow of Russia. 
For it must be remembered that both Jugo-Slavia and 
Bulgaria are full of Russian ‘* White ” 
General Wrangell, who have largely kept up their cohesion 
and organization. M. Rakovsky had an interview recently 
with Mr. Chamberlain, in which he seems to have asked if 
there were any truth in the report that when Mr. Cham- 
berlain was in Rome he arrived at an understanding with 
Signor Mussolini for the support of the present Govern 
ments in Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia, with a view to the 
creation of a “ Little Holy Alliance ” against Bolshevism. 
Such an Alliance might be designed as the base for a 
new White invasion of Russia. 

* * * * 


complexity. 


emigrés, including 


Mr. Chamberlain was, of course, able to assure M. 
Rakovsky that he had no such idea, and that Great 
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Britain had neither made nor contemplated any inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia. 
{the unfortunate part of the situation seems to be that 
through grave mishandling the Agrarian movement and 
the Croatian Federalist Party have allowed themselves 
to be identified with Bolshevism. The present Govern- 
ments are therefore able to suppress and persecute them 
under the pretext of fighting Bolshevism. M. Raditch, 
the Croatian leader, is now under trial in Belgrade, and 
many Agrarians in Bulgaria are in custody. 
** * * * 

Last Saturday the League of Nations celebrated its 
fifth birthday. In five years of work 
and achievement are by no means unimpressive. We 
think the T'imes is right when it singles out the Council 
as the most pronounced success of the League. It is 
in that body that such considerable decisions as those 
in reference to the Aaland Islands, Vilna, the Serbo- 
Albanian boundary, and now the Iraq boundary, have 
been taken. These are net matters of the first import- 
ance, but any one of them might with different handling 
have become of the first importance. We cannot speak 
here of the admirable work which the League has done 


retrospect its 


in humanitarian and educational spheres. But when 
all this has been noted it must be admitted that 
the League has not yet even tackled the great 


problems of peace and disarmament for which it was 
primarily founded. That this is by no means the fault 
of the League itself as an institution we freely admit. 
The League in these matters cannot go one step further 
than the Governments of the great Powers are prepared 
We cannot take the view that the present 
will prove in any way unsuitable 


to follow. 
organization at Geneva 
for the solution of the greater problems when the con- 
stituent Governments are in a sufficiently reasonable 
and pacific mood to attack them. 

In home affairs the event of the week has been the 
launching of an appeal by the Dean and Chapter through 
the Times for centributions to save the 
fabric ef St. Paul’s Cathedral. We publish an article 
dealing with the technical question of restoration. The 
writer points out that it has not yet been made clear 
whether, 


endangered 


what precisely must be done to the Cathedral ; 
for example, it will really be necessary to remove the 
how extremely undesirable it 
‘ rye 

Ihe 


Commission which has been investigating the problem 


He points out 


— 
GOile. 


would be to do this if it can possibly be avoided. 


for the last two vears has come to the conclusion that 
all that is necessary is to fill the piers which support 
with concrete under pressure. 

k * * # 


the dom«e 

Other experts, however, take a more gloomy view. 
We trust that the verdict of the Commission, which 
after all has unrivalled authority and has had unique 
opportunities for investigation, will prove correct. If 
is so it is estimated that £142,060 will be 
needed to complete the work. In less than two weeks 
the Times has collected nearly £74,000. (We write on 
Thursday.) This is certainly a magnificent effort. The 
Times has spared neither effort nor space to make the 
fund a We 


undoubtedly been greatly helped by the wireless appeal 


this about 


heartily congratulate it. It has 


success. 
Which the British Broadcasting Company sent out. 
* * * 2% 

We ereatly reerct to record the death of Sir William 
Garstin. He was a great British official; he perhaps 
more than anyone was responsible for the physical trans- 
formation of Egypt that has taken place during the last 
Lord him “the 


engineer of the age,” and the great 


Cromer called 


quarter ol a 


century, 


Assiut barrage and Assuan reservoir are his monuments. 
Ife worked not for gain, but with the ideal of service. 

The long-standing war between the British Broadcast ing 
Company and the theatrical managers has broken out 
once more. This time one of the managers, Mr. Donald 
Calthrop, has cut himself off from his Association, and 
allowed his productions to be broadcast ; and we hear 
that his example is being followed. We can only express 
again our astonishment at the attitude of the Managers’ 
Association to broadcasting. The cumulative effect of 
broadcasting plays and portions of plays will be to 
increase audiences at the theatres. 

1% * * 

The Times of last Saturday published a welcome letter 
from Lord Rosebery protesting against the removal of 
Queen Victoria’s statue from the Princes Gallery in the 
House of order to make for the War 


Lords, in room 


Memorial. One thing puzzles us. Lord Rosebery says 
that the Lord Great Chamberlain voted against the 
removal. Lord Curzon, however, who defends the 


removal, said that the Lord Great Chamberlain approved 
of it. reconciled? In 
addition to the reasons against removal which we men- 
tioned last weck, we should like to suggest that the Princes 
Gallery, where peers are accustomed to engage in friendly 
small-talk, is a 
which would be charged with sacred and harrowing 
reminders, 


How can this contradiction be 


most unsuitable place for a memorial 


* * * * 


We are delighted to say that the movement for clearing 
our skies of smoke is daily gaining in volume and force. 
Only a few years ago, perhaps we might say a few months 
ago, the Smoke Abatement Socicty was ranked in the 
catalogue of amiable institutions which were crying for 
the moon. Smoke was always with us. Why not accept 
it? Was it not all in the order of things? Did it 

‘fal & , j 
produce beautiful fiery sunsets in London, and had not 
Dickens written about smoky fog with a kind of morbid 
affection ? Did not 
to experience a real 
Happily the fogs of this winter have been just a little too 


not 


visitors gen rally desire 
home ? 


An rican 


before they returned 


one 


much even for Londoners. At last they have begun toe 


Need these 


smoke we 


ask such relevant and agitating questions as 
Ts it 


could do away with opaqu 


things be ? not true that by preventing 
fogs with all their dangers, 
their disgusting smells and their poisonous fumes ? 

* “4 “k x 


look 5 at now rer clare that the 


Half the 
time has come to make an end of smoke. 
? Are we 


publish this week another article on 


hewspapers One 
Are we really 
civilized if we any longer submit infants, are we 
helpless? We 
Smoke Abatement which shows that the Germans, though 


we are accustomed to laugh at their docility, are not 


docile in tolerating smoke. That is one of the things that 
are verboten. If all of us who are determined to get rid 
onee and for all of this destroying nuisance hold on our 


det Mr. Nevilk 


Chamberlain has in effect Government, if 


mMiinatinr vA } ll } 
MmMmilnation we Silat Win, 


said { hat 


way with 
the 
matter and introduce a Bill of 
their own next year. Let us close with that offer. We 
hope that Lord Newton will most 
powerful deputations on record to visit Mr, Chamberlain 


pressed, would take up the 


ect together one of the 
ry, to worry him. 


and, if necessa 


* a a * 


Bank Rate, 4 percent., changed fre per cent. July Sth, 1923, 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1014; Thursd 
1017 o, 994 


a year ago, te 
it. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 77 {} 3 


m3 


week, 


r 
Thursday week, 775; a year ago, 74§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
THE INTER-ALLIED DEBTS 


FEXHE Paris Allied Financial Conference 

finished their work and dispersed before these 
pages are in our readers’ hands. Though when we write 
this article there has been no cflicial statement as to what 
has been accomplished, the indications are mest favour- 
able. An agreement satisfactory to the Powers repre- 
sented has evidently been reached as to the proportions 
which will be claimable under the Dawes Reparations 
Scheme. America does not seem to have insisted upon 
the whole of her claims, but they have been allowed 
in part. More important, however, than this is the fact 
that America is evidently more inclined than previously 
to co-operate——to regard various matters as of concern 
to her, which before she had treated as entirely outside 
her field of action. 

As to the greatest of all the War problems with which 
the world is still faced, the problem of the Inter-Allied 
Debts, nothing has been said in public. The questions 
here involved were indeed outside the sphere of the 
Conference and could not appear on its Agenda. It 
is understood, however, that a good many private con- 
versations took place, and that various solutions were 
unofficially explored. The most important event is 
understood to have been a restatement of the British 
Mr. Churchill is said to have declared that 
we did not intend to ask our Allies to pay us more in all 
than we paid to America. He further declared, it is 
said, that we would reduce the payments due from the 
Allies by any sums we ebtained from Germany in respect 
of reparations. 


will have 


position. 


We have no wish to raise objections to this proportion. 

It is consonant with the view which we have always 
urged in columns. That view is that money 
received by States, cither in payment for war loans 
made to their Allies or Associates, or again, in payment 
for Reparation claims, 7.¢c., War Indemnities, are “* Fairy 
Gold.” No material advantage is to be obtained by such 
unsubstantial transfers, and very possibly there would 
he a great deal of financial injury and disturbance. In 
a word, we have always favoured the pelicy of mutual 
and all-round cancellations for both kinds of indebted- 
ness. 
While the matter is still in the balance it will be useful 
to remind people of some of the special and curious 
economic features of the problem considered as a whole, 
and to sharpen the conclusions that must be drawn from 
them. 

The first thing to remember is that if these debts are 
to be paid, they can be paid only in goods. To begin 
with, there is not enough gold or sound currency in the 
world with which to accomplish the transaction. Next, 
such a transaction is not one of the functions of currency. 
Gold is the medium of exchange, and the measure of value, 
not a consumable commodity in ordinary demand. You 
cannot pay or receive your debts in the shape cither of 
trucks and waggons, or of measuring rods. But if you are 
bound to take your debts in goods you will find, as 
Bismarck found in 1872, that this means a cessation of 
work—unemployvment for large sections of the com- 
munity in the receiving country. If unemployment is 
the desideratum, you will very soon get it! If work, 
however, is the thing wanted, as mankind generally holds 
it is, then debts paid in goods are injurious. 

The economic reason for this strange-looking result can 
easily be appreciated if people will remember one or two 
tundamental things in the region of Economics. In the 


these 


first place, all economic action rests in the last resort 9 
barter—i.e., exchange of geeds. There is the fcundatigy, 
stone of the science of wealth. There is no real differeng 


between buying and selling. They are cnly dcuble name 
for barter, and barter is the sole source of wealth. They | 


must be an exchange of goods, or of services which are jy 
fact goods (things wanted), or else there will ke no busines 
done, and you will have to come to slavery or starvatigy, 
or to living like the predatory animals each by its lone 
efforts. The gold or other currency which we use for pay. 
ments is only a memorandum of an act of barter and of 
the nature and amount of the baiter. It is not a sy). 
stantial thing. In other words, we cannct eat gold, oy 
notes, or credit, though we can use them as rolling-stock 
and yard measures. 

In these simple and obvious facts is to be found the 
reason why it is useless to act as if payments for War 
Dekts letween nations, and War Indemnities were su) 
stantial and enriching transactions. They do not repre. 
they are not based on—acts of barter. They were 
not made to further exchanges and increase weaith, but 
to prevent acts of force. They were, that is to say, net 
efforts to augment riches, Lut merely part of a proccss of 
diluting or actually diminishing them. They have no 
goods in posse or esse at the back of them. Therefore, 
they might just as well be “cancelled out” as far as 


sent 


e 


economic purposes are concerned. 

Indemnities and other nudum pactum payments cannct 
even be used advantageously as punitive weapons. If we 
were to attempt to get moral value by setting a conquered 
enemy first to produce goods and then to destroy them 
we should fail. That would be a punishment for the 
enemy, no doubt ;_ but it is hardly likely to be adeptcd 
except by a conquering nation composed of criniinal 
lunatics, 

We shall be asked, perhaps, whether we really mean to 
suggest that it is impossible to compel States to make 
reparation for their evil deeds by anything in the nature 
of a fine, and that if nations are predatory, or aggressive, 
or if they interfere with their neighbour's rights, they 
can be taught better behaviour only by extermination or 
by sermons. We regret to say that we see no economic 
way of escape from our conclusion, unless, as we have 
said, we were deliberately to enslave our conquered 
enemies, as did the harshly logical peoples of antiquity, 
including those Kings of Ratiocination, the Greeks. We 
have learnt, however, that enslavement is a greater evil 
for the enslaver than for the enslaved, and that in forced 
labour—when you have paid the men with the whips, and 
the overseers and gaolers 
sive system of production that it is possible to conceive. 


you have got the most exper: 


Also, we have come to see the moral as well as the physical 
value of work, as long as it is not too hard, or too mono- 
tonous. Weare much more inclined to set the well-to-do 
to work than to add the idle poor to the idle rich. 

To live on the unrequited toil of an ex-cnemy, even 
supposing that we could do it economically, would 
appear a sordid way of life. The truth is that there 
is no way of economic punishment—uniess, perhaps, 
we took objets dart from our debtors, But what a 
prospect! Fancy millions of tons of Teutonic and 
Latin Art Nouveau steadily “ dumped” on our shores 
year by year, and also getting worse and worse every 
year ! 

The lesson of the whole 
the following clementary considerations :— 

(1) Wealth 


(2) Barter is not a one-sided, but a two-sided, trans- 


business is to remembcr 


consists in exchange, 7.¢., barter. 


action. In order to benefit yourself you must benclit 
someone else. If you will not buy, neither shall you 
sell. 
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(3) Money is not goods, but only a memorandum of 
a barter transaction, while gold is a measuring-rod 
made out of a very rare and expensive metal. 

(1) Memoranda and measuring-rods cannot be eaten. 

(5) Nations do not trade or barter with each other. 
Onlv individuals do that, and therefore trade is the 
most international thing in the world. 

(6) You may just as well and as beneficially take in 
vour neighbour's washing as anybody else’s. 

; (7) Slave-work, @.c., foreed labour, is dear and dan- 
gerous labour. 

(8) There is a moral value in work. 

(9) An increase in wealth cannot be created by an 
jncrease in money, 7@.¢., the medium of exchange, but 
only by an increase of goods of a barterable kind. Any 
inferease of money unaccompanied by an increase of 
goods is mere dilution, and of no effect. 

(10) To prevent exchanges between individuals all 
over the world from taking their natural courses, and 
to do so by means of State action and violent inter- 
ferences with the rolling-stock of commerce and industry, 
is sure to end in waste, and very likely in disaster. 

We apologize to our readers for thus setting forth 
ecrtain plain clementary moral and 
political considerations ; but, after all, these common- 
sense reminders may not be without their value, even 
though the may think 
them crudely and imperfectly defined. 

We desire to end with a practical suggestion to the 
diplomats and statesmen concerned at first hand with 
the problem of the Inter-Allied Debts. Might it not 
be better for all of us to cut a loss, even if a loss could 
be proved, than to stand as now in the middle of the road 
holding up the traflie while eloquently debating on 
Surely now the 


and economic, 


experts in economic science 


the metaphysics of transportation ? 
thing most needful is to clear away the obstructions to 
intercourse and get an open road, not to try to discover 
whether it is better to grab sixpence some time hence 


or make fivepence now, J. Sr. Lor Srracury 


UNIONS AND THE 


GOVERNMENT 


CCORDING to all human expectation the Govern- 
4 ment will be in power for four or five years. What 
we desire, above all things, is that the Government 
should act as a National Government; that it should 
insist less on things which in former days would have 
been associated with Conservative doctrine than on that 
large mass of things to be done which may, without any 
sophistry or distortion, bear the label “* common ground.” 
Judging from Mr. Baldwin’s speeches we believe that he 
has this intention and this hope. But, after all, it takes 
more than the will of one party to secure progress worthy 
of the name. All the great voting power of the Govern- 
ment’s followers will not suflice to do what is required if 
the Opposition adopts a policy of delaying and impeding. 
The world’s champion runner would descend to a paee 
below the average if he had an encumbrance round one 


TRADE 


of his legs. 

The new Parliament has not yet fairly started and we 
have no right to say that the Opposition means to behave 
factitiously. We sincerely hope that it will not do so, 
and if it justifies our hopes it will only be doing what the 


Labour Government did, not only with the approval of 


the nation, but to their own credit and renown, when, 
on a considerable number of subjects, they acted as 
interpreters of the common will. Knowing that they 
could not carry through any purely party measure, as 
they were in a minority, they practised, at all events in 


the earlier part of their carecr, a kind of enlightened 
opportunism. They called upon anybody who would 
follow. On those lines they accomplished some really 
useful work. We would ask whether if it was desirable 
for the Labour Party to commend itself to the nation then 
by restraint and by what may be called a higher doc- 
trine of expediency, it has suddenly become undesirable 
that this policy should be pursued. How much there is 
to be done !—a policy to be framed for agriculture which 
is still the most widespread of our industries ; 
to be rooted out and never to be allowed to grow up 
again ; industry to be revivified by confidence and peace 
so that the tragic army of the unemployed may melt 
away, and every able-bedied man who is in danger of 


the slums 


becoming demoralized may regain his manhood by putting 
his back into the work of restoration. We need not write 
a catalogue—everybody knows the items. Our object in 
this article is to point to certain recent actions by trade 
unions and to show that if the spirit in which these actions 
have been taken spreads there can be no such substantial 
co-operation of parties as is required to set the national 
house in order. It would be quite unfair to assuime that 
the action of the trade unions of which we are about to 
complain will be taken up and adopted as a policy. We 
think there have been misunderstandings— certainly in 
one there have which might be removed. 
What really matters is that sectional grievances or mis- 
understandings should not be allowed to obstruct the fair 
tide of tide our 


affairs beyond a doubt, and we must take the current 


case been 


national progress. There is a now in 


when it serves or lose our ventures. 

In three different matters trade unions are in our judg- 
ment subordinating the common interest to what they 
conceive to be their own interest—in agriculture, in the 
matter of emergency houses, and in the creation of the 
Army Supplementary Reserve. 

Take agriculture first. The 
that the agricultural industry had genuine reason to feel 
that it had been fooled and messed about by a succession 
of Governments. They said therefore, “ Let the three 
great parties in agriculture, the landowners, the 
farmers, and the labourers, meet together and try to 
They are always complaining that 


Government considered 


tenant 


thrash out a policy. 
Governments do not really understand agriculture and 
impose upon the industry policies which are grotesque 
and which any experienced man on the land could have 
told them from the beginning would never work. Let 
the three parties, therefore, tell us what it is they really 
want and we will see if we can meet their wishes.” The 
landowners at once accepted the invitation. The Farmers’ 
Union cut rather a poor figure at first by demanding a 
preliminary declaration of the Government’s intentions, 
but on second thoughts they promised to enter a confer- 


ence for unreserved discussion. The last answers to come 


were from the Workers’ Union and the Agricultural 
Workers’ Union. Rumour has said that these two 
Unions have been in rather violent disagreement. We do 


not know how far rumour was true, but at all events the 
two unions in combination have just refused the invitation. 
Of course, this question, like most 


We deeply regret it. 
The workers say 


other questions, has two sides to it. 
that they would be inadequately represented in the 
Conference. The Central Landowners’ 
the Land Union would together have six delegates, the 
Farmers’ Union would have six delegates, and the two 
trade unions would also have six delegates. The Trade 
Unions say, “‘ This means that there would be twelve 
employers against six employees. No thanks!” As a 
matter of fact, things would not work out according to 
that all too simple arithmetic. The tenant farmers 
have sv many points to settle with the landowners thet 


Association and 
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they would frequently be found in opposite camps. But 
even if the simple arithmetic of the trade unions were 
justified, the fact would remain that much is always 
gained by public discussion. We cannot remember an 
instance of public opinion going against Labour when 
Labour showed itself to have a demonstrable grievance. 
Moreover, one of the great principles upon which Labour 
continually insists is the value of free and open discussion. 
We fear now that it may be impossible for the conference 
to take place. If that be so the Government will have to 
draw up a policy of their own with a smaller chance of 
suecess. For the old ery will once more be raised that 
ignoramuses are legislating for experts. We shall be in 
danger of getting back very much to where we were 
before. 

As regards emergency houses the building unions have 
laid it down that their regulations must be applied to the 
construction of Lord Weir's so-called steel houses and 
similar houses. Lord Weir himself has pointed out over 
and over again that the trade unions of the building trade 
have work to keep them fully occupied for years. He 
proposes to employ for the erection of his emergency 
houses exclusively men who are now kicking their heels 
for want of work, losing their aptitude, and living wretch- 
edly on unemployment pay. What harm can be done 
to the building trade unions ? Surely they cannot with a 
straight face dictate to the whole community and plan 
out building work so that there may be plenty still left 
over for their grandsons to do. The spectacle of the 
slums is so dreadful that we feel rather as though a life- 
boat crew were refusing to go out to a wreck within plain 
sight of the shore, pleading that some question of over- 
time pay for night work, or for an exceptionally dangerous 
sea, must first be settled. We think that if the unions 
fairly recognized that this is @ time of emergency, as 
indeed it is—an emergency of life and death-—they would 
hardly have the heart to persist. We should greatly like 
to hear the opinion of the Labour Party as a whole. 

We pass to the objection raised by the railwaymen to 
the formation of the Army Supplementary Reserve. We 
live in an age of science. A modern army depends far 
more upon mechanism than ever before. When the 
Labour Government were in oflice Mr. Stephen Walsh, 
who was Secretary for War, signed a document creating 
the Supplementary Reserve. 300,000 Volunteers were 
asked for from among the 700,000 employees of the 
railway. The Labour Party, as will be gathered from Mr. 
Walsh's action which was, of course, inspired and sanc- 
tioned by his colleagues, does not deny that an Army is 
required. And if an Army is required, it must be an 
eflicient and adequate Army. There seems to be no 
room for disagreement here except on the part of pacilists. 
The alternative to raising a Supplementary Reserve for 
transport work in case of need is to maintain a similar 
number of men in the Regular Army. The expense of 
that alternative Army would be disgracefully wasteful. 
The whole country would feel the burden. The method 
Mr. Walsh proposed was obviously sensible, adequate, 
and economical. 

It is now alleged, however, by the railwaymen that 
certain words which the Unionist Secretary for War has 
added to Mr. Walsh’s document have perverted its sense. 
In the original document it was laid down most clearly 
that the Supplementary Reserve would not be called to 
the support of the civil authority —in other words, would 
not be required to help in quelling industrial disturbances 
or suppressing strikes. In an interview published in the 
Daily Herald, Mr. Walsh used strictly guarded language 
when he was asked t¢ say whether he thought that the 
new document was a perversion of the old one. But 
whatever his views may be on that subject he stated that 


aa 


the authorities at the War Office were quite as anxioys 
as he was to make it clear that the Supplementary Reserye 
would not be called out in support of the civil authority, 
The view of the War Office was, in our opinion, not only 
wise, but necessary. It would be odious for a member 
of a railway trade union to feel that if he exercised his legal 
right to strike he might be called out in his capacity of 
reservist to quell his own cause. 

We are confident, however, that the Government have 
no such intention as is imputed to them. Sir Laming 
Worthington-Fvans may not have chosen his words very 
discreetly, but it seems to us plain that there could be no 
embodiment of the Supplementary Reserve unless there 
were a general mobilization. A general mobilization js 
inconceivable except in the event of war, or, let us say, 
such a condition of affairs at home that there would in 
substance be either civil war or a state of revolution, 
Railway reservists would have no cause for alarm, and the 
advice the men have received from their leaders not to 
volunteer is distinctly contrary to the public interest, 
We should like to have the opinion of the Labour Party 
as a whole on this subject also. If Sir Laming Worthing. 
ton-Evans explains that he abides by the meaning of his 
predecessor the whole grievance will be found to be a 
misunderstanding and will disappear. 

If the Labour Party is not satisfied with such an ex. 
planation we shall have to conclude that it does not belicve 
in the maintenance of an Army in the ordinary sense of 
the word or for its ordinary uses. That would raise a 
very much wider issue. 


ST. PAUL'S 
BOUT the serious—if not critical—condition of 
a St. Paul's all “the experts” seem agreed. As 


to what precisely should be done about it there is as yet 
no agreement at all, there being indeed almost as many 
different opinions as there are experts, which makes the 
whole matter exceedingly perplexing to the layman. 
All that he at present knows for certain is that England's 
most renowned piece of architecture is in some kind of 
danger, that it stands in more or less urgent need of large 
maintenance works, that these works, whatever their 
nature, will cost a great sum of money, and that he is 
invited to subscribe. 

That he will do so generously is certain; but there 
are two things that are needful if all excuse for non- 
participation is to be removed—a quite definite state- 
ment as to exactly what is going to be done and how, 
and an adequate lead by the great Livery Companies of 
the City of London in the matter of gifts. The bankers 
and merchants have already begun sending in their thou- 
sands, as bankers and merchants should. One would, 
indeed, imagine that if any place could afford to maintain 
its monuments at its own expense, that place would 
be the City of London. Such, however, is the prestige 
of Wren’s great masterpiece—treligious, architectural, 
historical and sentimental—and such the generosity 
of the British people that all and sundry will wish to 
share in this pious work of conservation. And it is about 
this conservation that we really need to be informed and 
assured, for we shall for ever regret our subscriptions 
if we find they ave being used to replace the authentic 
work of our greatest architect where necessity is not 
proved. 

The Commission that finally reported a week or two 
ago has been considering the question since 1921. It is 


composed of architects and engineers of experience 
and repute, “ fully qualified experts,” as the phrase goes, 
with regard to the matter in debate and, seeing that their 
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Jeliberations have been leisurely, we must believe that 
their findings and recommendations are authoritative 
and final. 

But there is heresy and schism abroad and in high 
and official places ; the Lord Mayor, indeed, being some- 
what embarrassingly divided against himself, having in 
effect, as head of the Corporation, served a Dangerous 
Structure Notice upon himself as a trustee of the 
Cathedral, in which latter capacity, however, he appears 
not to share the alarmist views that prompted Nhe serving 
of the Notice. Presumably, he agrees with the Commis- 
sion that the injection of fluid cement into the loose 
rubble cores of the eight columns that support the drum 
and the dome above will solidify and strengthen them 
sufliciently to make them and their superstructure 
safe, not only for our time, but for posterity. 

The Dangerous Structures Surveyor, however, thinks 
otherwise, and he has had the boldness to dismiss the 
proposals of the more cheerful commissioners as inade- 
quate and futile. His own simple prescription is, shortly, 
this: ‘* Remove dome, rebuild piers, replace dome,” 
and Sir Reginald Blomfield appears to agree with him. 
How many hundreds of thousands of pounds this might 
cost or how many years it would take to do or where the 
dome would be stored in the meantime or how much of 
Wren’s work would be left when all was done, is not stated. 

Then there is the eminent engineer who attributes 
all the cathedral’s present troubles to the mischievous 
action of the tides—which must at all costs be checked 
on the strata below the foundations, while Sir Francis 
Fox maintains that this is Sir Francis, 
however, who is a great constructional expert and who 
reported on the condition of the fabric so long ago as 
1912, also thinks the Commissioners’ injections will 
certainly be useless and probably dangerous unless the 
loosely-packed and rubbishy filling of the outwardly 
solid piers is first thoroughly scoured through with water, 
The Commissioners, on the contrary, hold that the free 
lime believed to be present in considerable quantities 
amongst the rubbish (largely brickbats from the ruins 
of the old eathedral) would make such water-scouring 
disastrous. These, then, are some of the leading schools 
of thought, though there ere also other sects each with 
its own “expert ” fora prophet. That the danger exists 
no one denies, and the experts on the Commission are 


nonsense, 


presumably unanimous as to the degree of the danger and 
the way in which it should be met and removed, but 
with anyone else. 


here they do not agree 


The cost of the work has been variously estimated 
at £140,060 and upwards of a million, the latter figure 
presumably allowing for carrying out the recommendations 
of all the experts (where they did not cancel each other) 
Even the weight of the dome 
as given by different 10,000 
tons to 60,000 tons, indicating a possible error of as 
Truly, it is diflicult for the public to 


including the undoming. 
* authorities *’ varics from 
much as 50 per cent. 
discover just what its subscriptions are needed for and 
how they will be applied. It can only pray that those 
actually directing the operations may be well inspired 
ind that the requisite skill shall be as little lacking as the 
money. Everyone who sends a cheque to the Times 
fund pays a debt of honour to the past and makes a gift 
to the future. We can but trust the responsible authori- 
ties to see that the gifts are well and rightly used. 








A year’s subscription to the SPECTATOR, costing only 30s., 
makes an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum 
the paper will be forwarded to any address in the world. 
Apply: Manager, the Specraror, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2. 








CURRENCY REFORM 


I—THE DISEASE 


By Lorp Hucn Crecin 


EVONS four functions of money: a 
e means of exchange, a means of storing value, a 
standard of value and a measure of value. It seems to be 
often thought that what is wrong with the currency all 
over the world in various degrees relates to its function 
But this is only true super- 
ficially and in appearance. The real difficulty lies in 
the function of money as a measure of value. It is 
because the various currencies all over the world, begin- 
ning as it were at the top with the dollar gold currency, 
and going down through different degrees of depreciation 
to the depths of the German and Polish marks, give quite 
different measures of value that trade, commerce and 
Monetary value has ceased 
to be a definite expression. It varies both from country 
to country and from time to time. A_ transaction 
between people in two different countries is hindered 
because the currency in each country is varying, and 
varying in a different direction and at a different rate, 
from the currency in the other. And even in one country 
a transaction may change its character by the lapse of 
is in progress. At the end the value of 
have changed, and with it the purport of 
There is an important margin of uncer- 
discourages trade, turns legitimate cont- 


chnumerates 


as a means of exchange. 


industry are disordered. 


time while it 
currency may 
the bargain. 
tainty which 
merce into gambling and greatly encourages the spirit 
What is wanted, and what would 
to return to a universal and toler- 


and habit of gambling. 
cure all evils would be 
ably stable measure of value. 

All this is obvious and well recognized. But though 
most people agree as to the advisability of stabilization, 
the best method of achieving stabilization is much dis- 
puted. And a notable body of opinion scems ready to 
postpone stabilization indefinitely rather than face the 
difficulties of bringing it to pass. 

I cannot help thinking that this is due to our being 
duped by our own machinery. Though every instructed 
person is, of course, quite well aware that money is a 
measure of value, and that its variations are essentially 
artificial, even trained merchants and bankers seem to be 
curiously influenced by the nomenclature of currency. 
They do not seem to like fully to recognize and act upon 
the conviction that a pound at one time is not the same 
thing as a pound at another, or even that a frane, with 
its greater variations, is really different at different times. 
The processes which we call inflation and deflation depend 
on a convention which enables debtors to cheat creditors, 
If there be inflation, every 
there deflation, 
And oddly enough 


or creditors to cheat debtors. 


debtor cheats ereditor; if be 


every creditor cheats every debtor. 


every 


almost everyone seems to acquiesce in this unjust and even 
ridiculous result as though it were an inevitable law of 
nature. Yet it all depends on the untrue convention 
that a pound or a france or a mark remains the same when 
in fact it changes. We are bewildered by this fiction, 
and know no way of getting back to a stable currency 
that is, by a period of progressive 


except by deflation 
unless, indeed, where 


cheating of debtors by creditors 
the currency has become farcically depreciated and the 
whole basis of credit utterly uncertain and precarious. 
Then a new currency is adopted. 

But why is it necessary to endure years of instability 
or to face the disaster of total collapse? Why should 
not treat currency rationally ? 


we Why should we 
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not frankly recognize that money is a measure of 
value, and at present a measure which is out of 
order, and make, as we should in respect to any 
other measure that we use, such corrections as reality 
requires ? Why should we treat the same nominal 
sum as having the same real value when we know that 
in fact it has not the same real value? Why should we 
have inflation or deilation? Why should we allow 
debtors or creditors to change the true value of the debi 
between them by stupidly clinging to the names and 
ignoring the realities? If a man’s watch is out of order 
and is, let us say, an hour fast, he does not feel bound to 
arrive an hour too soon for any engagement he has to keep. 
He makes allowance. And to say that he is in honour 
bound to come at half-past twelve when he was engaged 
to come at half-past one because his watch marks half- 
past one when it is really half-past twelve would be 
thought to be a sign of madness. But this is just what 
is done in respect to money. Again, if a thermometer 
be out of order, no one feels bound in honour to act as 
though it were accurate. A man who should keep the 
windows wide open on a freezing day because the ther- 
mometer marked summer heat would be thought to be 
out of his mind. 

But the clock is the best illustration, for we have 
by the institution of summer time experience of 
inflation in time. We “inflate” our clocks in April, 
and then “deflate” them back to parity in Sep- 
tember. 

The shock is got over at twointhe morning, when there 
are few current transactions in time, except on railways, 
where no doubt allowance is made. The mass of the 
world, who are not in trains when the clocks are changed 
pass unconsciously to the new measure of time. But 
scientific men who are working by normal time clearly 
distinguish it as ‘* Greenwich time” from summer time. 
So, too, travellers who go from West-European time to 
Mid-European time cheerfully set their watches at the 
frontier and, though a little confused, recognize that 
the measure of time has changed. But about money we 
have no such common sense. A Government which 
contracted a debt in paper money worth only 13s. to the 
£, if it should change to a gold currency, would be thought 
to be bound to pay the full 20s. of the gold £, or the 
interest of it, for every 13s. borrowed. This seems to me 
grotesque. Honesty and justice require that all reason- 
able expectations of creditors should be fulfilled, but they 
certainly do not require that a creditor should receive 
what he never expected to receive and what, the bargain 
being reasonably understood, he never contracted to 
receive. Money, whether gold or depreciated paper, 
should be treated as what it really is. Every creditor 
should be paid the real value of the debt owed to him, 
but he should not be allowed, through a change in cur- 
rency, to get more than the amount of his debt in the 
value of the currency at the time he contracted it or at 
highest at the time when the currency is changed. Neither, 
of course, ought creditors to be deprived of what really 
is due to them, as they were during the period of inflation, 
by the depreciation of the currency which was legal 
tender for the debt owed to them. The fair and raticnal 
remedy is surely clear. The State in every country should 
proceed as rapidly as possible to stabilize money in a new 
currency, and should make this equitable by enacting 
that all debts should be paid in the terms of the new 

currency at the real value of those debts at the date 
when the new currency was introduced. 

Next week we can consider the application of this 
plan more in detail. 


(To be continued.) 


THE NEW BREAD 


NV EN of science are apt to be naive and optimist; 
+ people. They seem to believe that 
only to make an important discovery for it to be uniye. 
sally used for the general benefit. Repeated lessons qj 
not seem to have taught them that nothing is mo» 
unlikely. If their inventions are used at all they an 
generally so misapplied as to cause, at any rate at first, 
nothing but misery. More often they are not used at all, 
not because of any particular prejudice against them, by 
simply from the unconquerable apathy of man. 4 
glaring instance is before us to-day. 

scientists discovered that wholemeal much 
superior to ordinary white bread. They found that ye 
had invented costly and intricate milling machinery, 
marvel of engineering skill, which had for its purpose the 
removal of the husk and “ germ ” from the grain of wheat 
during the process of grinding it into flour. With the aid 
of these truly wonderful machines the miller was able 
to produce the present dead-white bread with which we 
are familiar, and contemptuously to throw away the rest 
of the grain as “ offal.” 
engineers ; 


Over ten years ago 


bread was 


This was the triumph of the 
but then came along the chemists and_ the 
biologists with their discovery that this despised “ offal” 
contained not only valuable nutritive properties, but also 
some mysterious substance essential to the health of man, 
which they called a vitamin. 

These scientists supposed that, having made this 
discovery, our milling machinery would be duly modilied, 
and we should take to eating wholemeal or 
bread ” forthwith. 


* germ 
But, as we all know, nothing of the 
sort has happened ; and this perhaps for a special reason. 
The educated classes who heard of the scientists’ dis- 
covery were not in need of it, for bread was not the chief 
constituent of their diet, and they obtained their vitamins 
from meat, vegetables, and other things. But the poorer 
classes, the manual workers, for whom bread is still the 
staple food, who if they do not get their vitamins through 
their bread will almost certainly not get them at all, 
have never so much as heard of the discovery. And 
therefore there has been no pressure of changing demand 
to force the millers to scrap or alter their expensive plant. 

So every day thousands of tons of grain are, by a 
triumph of engineering skill, milled in such a manner that 
the essential vitamin is carefully separated from the rest 
and thrown away. 
up and down the country the tired worker when he comes 
home does not get the life-giving food he needs ; the wile 
and mother has to bear the double strain upon her without 
its aid; and the child must go unvitalized to school. 
And all this is totally unnecessary. 
delighted to see the present educational campaign for 


In hundreds of thousands of families 


Therefore we are 


changing the demand from white bread into wholemeal 
bread. 
to change the attitude of millers and retail bakers, but 
they themselves can immensely help in this great piece 
of national work by encouraging instead of discouraging 
the new demand. R 
bread as soon as it is asked for. 
to do what we can to help the campaign by publishing 
the names of any retailers who care to send us their 
names, and who will undertake to supply the New Bread. 


This, of course, is the only way in the long run 


They can supply wholemeal! or “ germ’ 
Therefore we are ready 








The index to Volume 138 of the Spectator (for the half- 
year ending December 31st, 1924) is ready. A copy will 
be sent, post free, to any reader who applies to the 
Publisher. 
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ABATEMENT 
GERMAN WAY 


SMOKE 
THE 
“Picture Lancashire in this plight; factories invaded and 
earrisoned by French soldiers; trams stopped and boarded by 
t French cavalry clattering down the streets of Manchester ; 
falling to under the 
reckless handling of half-skilled aliens ; prices doubling or trebling 
every day ; people walking about in fear and trembling lest it be 
their turn to-day to be seized and hurled over the border of Wales 
or Scotland at an hour’s notice and without any definite pretext. 
[ask you, Sir, would Englishmen put up with it 2? Would they not 
long since have given way to despair and wrought futile violence on 
their oppressors ? I say no other peop!e in the world would keep 

conditions.” 


them ; 


the Manchester-Liverpool railway pieces 


calm in these 


NUCH was the argument of many a German in 1923 
kJ with whom ‘one discussed the apparently hopeless 
situation that was bringing the thickly peopled Ruhr 
cities to the edge of starvation. When one saw the 
mildness of such outbreaks as did occur (excluding the 
later savage scenes that attended the alleged Separatist 
rising, When the people simply had to defend themselves 
against the onslaughts of a horde of imported thugs) one 
was indeed led to marvel at what the Westphalians would 
put up with. 

Yet sometimes one’s thoughts ran in an_ opposite 
direction. Would any German community — tolerate 
certain conditions which our Lancashire folk take as part 
of the given order of things ? Brim over with compassion 
as one might for the momentary distress of these massed 
populations, one could not but contrast the setting of 
cheerfulness and cleanliness in which their normal lives 
were staged with the dismal environment native to the 
corresponding British worker of which so 
striking a picture was recently given in the Spectator by 
Mr. W. P. Crozier. 

Nothing could have been more mis!eading than some of 
the pictures of the Ruhr Valley evolved by cager pressmen 
in January, 1923, bent on supplying a colourful setting 
for the drama of the Occupation. One French corres- 
pondent wrote back that he had sunk to sleep in Dussel- 
lorf under skies crimson with the nocturnal blaze of blast 
furnaces. A British journalist of eminence compared the 
whole Ruhr district to an ant-heap trodden under heel, 
and saw Essen one vast, grimy Cathedral devoted to the 
Ile also described the Valley 


conditions 


service of the God Krupp. 
before the Occupation had made any visible marks as 
“this infernal country.” 

The real aspect of the Ruhr is very different. . Here is 
a much more truthful description from a French Govern- 
ment Report : 

“The Ruhr Valley gives you the feeling of an intense 
development. Yet gay working-class suburbs—C7 
frequently repainted houses, striking cleanliness, fields 
cultivated up to the walls of factories, flowering gardens, town 
parks, all contribute to remove that sense of suffocation that is 
generally felt in the presence of a complicated mechanical organism.” 


industrial 
OUVTIP 7% a 


coquctt 


It is true. Though the chimney is a feature of the land- 
scape from which there is not a moment's escape, the 
tuhr is in no sense a “ Black Country.” Dusseldorf, an 
industrial town of half a million inhabitants, is as clean, 
fresh and sprightly as Bournemouth. Industrialists and 
traders who have made fortunes in Essen, Duisburg or 
Dortmund, not to mention Cologne and Dusseldorf, do 
not promptly seck to put the maximum number of miles 
between themselves and the scene of their labours. They 
settle down in the woody outskirts of the town and motor 
in to the café and the Opera in the evening. 

One could not truthfully put down to a single cause 
the immeasurable superiority of the German over the 
English industrial town as a place to live in. Smoke is 
none the less certainly the greatest factor in a complex of 


differences. In Germany the State has headed the fight 
against the puissant demon not so much by precept as by 
setting a good example in its own works.  Leeal super- 
Vision is highly developed, and the rights of the individual 
to complain against any actual or projected poisoning of 
his atmosphere are very extensive. Domestic coal is used 
far less recklessly because of the prevalence of central 
heating. But the urge of 
economical use of fuel without any afterthought for social 
welfare is the chicf combatant in the battle against urban 
filth. 
fortuitous, is comprehensively set out in an annexe to 
the Smoke Abatement Commission’s Report of 1921, in 
which the in between the British 
industrial town and its German counterpart is described as 
It might have that it is 


the manufacturer towards 


rhe effectiveness of these measures, designed and 


contrast cleanliness 


“6 


startling.” been added 
humiliating. 

The writer, having freely expressed these thoughts to 
sympathetic Germans during his sojourns in the cities of 
Krupp and Stinnes, was advised to comfort himself by a 
trip to Saarbrucken, to see how bad a German town could 
be. The visit was duly paid, and began with a cheap but 
excellent lunch tastefully served out of doors on a terrace 
lapped by the waters of the Saar river. What kind of 
meal would Manchester have offered a German tourist 


that sunny May morning ? C. J. S. Spriace. 


ENGLAND : 
TO HAVE 


SENSE IN 
Wk OUGHT 


A CIVIC 
MUSEUMS 


By Bassett Dicspy, F.R.G:S. 


Senze which the Syn ‘tator 
this plea for one definite 
to the village 
with Mr. 


[The series of articles on a Civic 
has lately published has brought 
reform all over the country, a reform which applies 
as well as to the town. We are in hearty agreement 
Dighy’s aims,—Eb. Spectator. | 


us 


a wag number of things that England does 
best,” an American friend told the other 
** But, say, what does she do worst 
answered without 
strikes a chill the 


It suggests ugly, badly- 


seen a 
me 
day. a 

** Museums—outside 
hesitation. ‘* The 
warm humanity of our race. 
lit rooms in which are dumped a meaningless assortment 
of faded foreign birds, some hundredweight of dusty 
fossils, a few badly stuffed and moth-eaten beasts, some 
pale, decaying things in jars that might be snakes or eels, 


London,” I 


very word into 


dusty and muddled shells scattered on cardboard box 
lids, and some wall cases of disintegrating foreign butter- 
flies whom voracious mites have established 
a dominion rather than a 


attempt at placing exhibits that necd good light in the 


among 


mere colony. There is no 


best light or at making the labels—if, indeed, there 
are anv labels—instructive and readable. And no 
special stress is laid on local flora and fauna.” It will 


be years yet, 1 suppose, before it will dawn on the 
trustees of provincial muscums that it is their duty, 
and should be their pleasure, to insist that an interesting 
and talkative little typewritten label be placed on every 
exhibit. You can find exhibition cases in even a great 
London museum, which I could specify, that look as 
if their contents had been shot out of a dust cart, and 
looked like that for to the chagrin of 
who have given treasures to the 


years, 


their 


have 
collectors 
nation. 
Of late years there has been a great revival of interest 
in our flora and fauna. Parents spend pounds on 
illustrated books that tell their children and themsclves 
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about the birds and flowers, the reptiles and fish and 
insects, of our lovely country-side. Why ever do they 
not get together and form really interesting local museums 
where anyone can go to identify a flower, moth or bird 
that is seen in the locality? It is not necessary, or 
desirable, to have the museum in the cavernous depths 
of the Town Hall, at the merey of Urban District Coun- 
cillors. In every town or country district that cannot 
afford to buy an army hut there is some man interested 
in natural history who has a downstairs room, a shed 
or a conservatory to which he could admit visitors on 
certain afternoons or evenings. The local experts on 
birds, plants, reptiles, insects, archacology and geology 
would be able to take it in turn to act as host, at times 
that suited them. A small charge, say 3d., should be 
levied for admission, and local residents should be asked 
to subscribe half a crown a year. This revenue would 
be applied to the expenses of upkeep. 

What the committee of the local museum should set 
their faces against uncompromisingly is receiving and 
harbouring the inevitable litter of stuffed tropical birds, 
dingy fossils from heaven knows where, and curiosities 
which old Uncle William brought home from China 
that will be offered it by well-wishers. Remember 
that your museum should be simply and solely a means 
of mirroring and explaining the fauna, flora, geology 
and antiquities of your own neighbourhood. Let me 
hasten to state that this does not imply that you are to 
go out and shoot the local golden oriole and uproot 
the rare ferns. Leot procured by this kind of vandalism 
should be refused. Type examples of your local rarities 
can readily be procured from London or foreign dealers, 
or by exchange; or photographs and water-colour 
sketches, copied from standard works, can picture them. 
In your museum there would be a little library of lent 
and given books to be consulted, and charts of interesting 
appearance and events in the zoological and botanical 
world to be looked for each month. Every specimen— 
this is of the highest importance—should be fully and 
interestingly labelled. A typewritten card should tell 
net merely the name of the object but several things 
about it and the name of its donor. Silly superstitions 
should be exploded. The dragonfly ecards should explain, 
for instance, that dragontlies do not sting or otherwise 
harm The assurance should be given of 
the pond newts and little lizards. Most country people 
firmly believe that the toad has a poisonous tongue 
that “ you. The good caterpillars which 
heautify our country-side and the “ bad” caterpillars 
which devour our roses and cabbages and nasturtiums 
should be mounted and ranged side by side. Infor- 
mation should be given about all the quaint little beasties 
the ladybirds, the silverfish, the leaf- 
cutter bees, the carwigs and millipedes. Except where 
there is a risk of a rare species being wiped out exact 
details should be given on the label of just where every 
specimen was taken. 

Where possible an attempt should be made to keep 
some five exhibits, such as snakes, caterpillars, queer 
lichens, odd fungi and strange flowers. Printed bills 
telling strangers about the museum should be placed 
on the neighbouring railway stations, notice-boards 
and hoardings, and visitors to your district should be 
assured of a warm welcome. 

See what a difference a museum of this kind will make 
to a neighbourhood. Instead of walking, blindfold 
and unheeding, through the familiar ficlds and lanes 
that often seem dull, you and your children will find 
them vivid with charm and significance. Here grows 
the spotted orchis. Over there, beyond that thymey 
bank, is the haunt of the lovely scarlet tiger moth, 


you. same 


2 be] 
stings 


of our gardens 


——_ 
In yonder spinney frolies the gold-crested wren. §) 
that is hemp agrimony—you always wondered ; and by 
the Manor Farm gate nest the queer little leafcutte 
bees. There is a story now in nearly every yard of 
your parish, a story to which you and all your neigh 
bour’s friends have contributed, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“ ALL-IN” INSURANCE 

[To the Editer of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—The Ictters in your recent issues deal with difficulties 
of Mr. Broad’s scheme in regard to working-class insurance, 
May I be allowed to point out that this scheme is revolutionary 
in its application to classes of the community who have 
hitherto maintained their complete independence in_ the 
matter of heaith insurance ? The scheme brings in “ all 
those persons in Great Britain engaged in occupation for 
gain” ... “all stand together, duke and dustman, countess 
and mill-girl, millionaire and labourer, to bear the common 
burdens and to share in the mutual rewards ” (p. 9). 

I have been hoping that some Spectator reader would 
direct discussion to this point. It appears to me that the 
working of this part of the scheme has not been clearly faced, 
“Occupation for gain’? would include Cabinet Ministers, 
editors of important papers, distinguished lawyers, surgeons, 
bishops, millionaire merchants. ‘These people might possibly 
accept, as a piece of extra taxation, the weekly half-crown 
contribution. But it is not possible to think they would 
accept the limitations of the National Health Insurance. 
A panel patient, at present, is not at liberty to get his con- 
dition diagnosed by any doctor he chooses, nor to select 
the surgeon who shall perform a vital operation. A surgeon 
who accepts a fee for an operation on a patient who does not 
by regulation come within his province is liable to a ruinous 
fine. A case came to my notice lately in which a father 
(a well-off man) was unable to pay, unless by some wangling, 
the surgeon who had performed a delicate and successful 
operation on his daughter, because the daughter, assistant 
in a scientific laboratory, was, by reason of her salary, a 
panel patient. 

Again, Mr. Broad speaks of (p. 18) “ the pensioning of the 
weary, aged worker” of 68! It is not clear whether this 
retirement is to be compulsory. Are our professional men, 
statesmen, &e., all ready to retire, as 
at 63? I doubt whether it*is true as a whole of manual 
workers. I congratulated last week a man of 69, who had 
recovered from an operation, and was rejoicing, and his 
wife also, at his return to his workshop. 


‘aged and weary’ 


My copy of Mr. Broad’s pamphlet is scored with annotations, 
queries and exclamations. Points noted are the position 
of the werking-class man not under an employer, such as 
hawker, small shopkeeper, casual labourer, &¢e., who would 
apparently have to pay the full contribution himself 
the inadequate provision, 30s. in sickness, for a married man 
with family, when the supplementary heip of the Poor Law, 
now constantly obtained, would not be available. My chief 
point, however, is the diiliculty of inchiding in the Naticnal 
Health Insurance those classes of the community who have 
hitherto maintained their complete independence. Almost 
certainly they would, at the outset, “* contract out ’’ from the 
scheme. There would thus arise a special ** Contracting Out 
Department ” with the worry of inquisitorial papers to fill 
up, a host of officials to be paid by the ‘Treasury. and possibly 
a sense of injury on the part of some of the working-class 
contributors by the emphasis thus given to the privileges 
of those possessed of means. 

While feeling gratitude to Mr. Broad for the work he has 
given to this problem of insurance, I am sure he will wish 
that his scheme should be fully studied and eriticized by 
others who, each from different points of view, may perceive 
aspects in which modification or alteration is needed.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


also 


Marian MACDONALD. 
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OWNERSHIP 
[T'0 the Editor of the Specrator.] 
sir,—In your issue of December 6th you say: ‘ We sincerely 
hope that Mr. Wood and the whole Government are bearing 
jn mind the importance of increasing ownership. Ultimately, 
it is only by increasing ownership, by spreading far and wide 
the magic of property, that Socialism can be fought. This is 
true of many things—of houses, of shares in all the industrial 
companies, and so on but it is particularly true of the land.” 

I have been saying what practically amounts to this in 
substance for more than thirty years, and never once have I 
come across an anti-Socialist who did not fully agree with it. 
And yet how little have any of them ever done in this country 
to show that it is anything more to them than a pious opinion ? 
On February 25th Mr. J. Goschen said: ‘ It is desirable that 
men should own their own houses, and that as large a number 
of the population as possible should be able to acquire their 
holdings.” At a meeting at the Mansion House in 1885 
a resolution was passed ** that, in the opinion of this meeting, 
it is desirable to promote the growing demand of the people 
to become the owners of their own lands and dwelling houses.” 
This meeting was presided over by Sir Robert Fowler, then 
Lord Mayor of London. At that time the Socialist movement 
in Britain was a mere cloud in the political firmament, not 
larger than a man’s hand. What is it to-day ? What is it 
likely to be to-morrow ? 

According to The Land and the Empire, by Mr. Christopher 
Turnor, only 12 per cent. of those who work on the land in 
this country own the land on which they work, whereas 
in Denmark 88 per cent. of the land is the property of those 
who cultivate it. Sixty years ago the latter country was just 
where Britain is to-day, so far as the ownership of the land 
by those who cultivate it is concerned. But by means of land 
Acts and credit banks the great and beneficent change has 
been brought about. 

In this country, however, the bulk of anti-Socialists, 
whether in the Liberal or in the Conservative camp, would 
far rather run the risk of a Russian Revolution than have 
radical changes for the better in any sphere of human activity, 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. D. O'Brien. 

56 Nelson Strect, Liverpool. 


THE GUILD COMPANY 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrxror.] 

Sir,—I read with interest the article on the Guild Company 
by Mr. Stirling Taylor and also the subsequent correspondence 
on that subject. I wonder if the readers of the Spectator 
are aware of an industrial experiment in America which has 
been conducted with remarkable success for the last eight 
years on much the same principle as that advocated by 
Mr. Taylor. The Columbia Conserve Company of Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, seems to have achieved genuine industrial 
democracy. Although space forbids an adequate survey of 
the system, the main features may be of interest. 

In the first place, the workers are on a salary, rather than 
a wage basis. That is, a worker is guaranteed steady work 
during the year, if his service continues satisfactory, and is 
paid a given amount each week irrespective of how many 
hours worked. As the food-packing trade is extremely 
seasonal, the fluctuations are met by taking a month's 
vacation during the slack period and working overtime in 
he rush season. The net profits of the business are divided 
between the stockholders and the workers. Thus a workman 
with a yearly salary of $1,000 is paid a sum which is equal 
to that received by the holder of $1,000 worth of stock. 
This payment is either in the form of cash or stock. 

The most interesting part of the scheme, however, is the 
management of the concern by the workers. Labour in 
this industry is unorganized, unskilled, and somewhat below 
the average in education and economic status. Nevertheless, 
by beginning gradually and progressing step by step to more 
power, as they scemed able to grapple with the problems, 
the workers now have a complete and final determination of 
all the company policies. The stockholders voluntarily 
retired from the Board of Directors and left everything to 
the discretion of the Council. This Council comprises any 


employee who has attended a certain number of the fort- 
nightly meetings. They vote on such questions as wages, 
hours, promotions, demotions, discharges, shop technique, 
financial and sales policies. They even elect all the officers, 
including the general manager and superintendent. 

Many who read this will immediately exclaim, ‘ Pre- 
posterous! Revolutionary! It will never work!” Never- 
theless, the astonishing fact is that it actually has been in 
operation for years with remarkable results. The business 
has increased and is in much better shape financially than 
it was eight years ago when the plan was put into effect. 
It was able to weather the depression of 1920 and make up 
in the next two years the severe losses which were incurred. 
The efficiency of production has increased 50 per cent., due 
to the zeal and enthusiasm of the employees. But the true 
success of the experiment lies in its effect on the workers. 
Their added self-respect and _ self-reliance, their higher 
intelligence, wider vision and greater happiness seem to 
prove that this industrial democracy is a decided success 
judged by the Christian criterion of giving a ** more abundant 
life.’—I am, Sir, &c., Joserpu COBURN SMITL. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


STEEL HOUSES AND THE AMENITIES 
OF CONSTRUCTION 

[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sir,—There is not the slightest necessity for steel houses or 
** emergency houses” to be ugly. ‘ It all depends upon the 
brains behind them,” as Professor Adshead said re smail 
cottages at a lecture on “ Housing” at University College. 
Beauty depends on the size and shapes of the windows, the 
lines of the roofs, and shapes of the chimneys in the cottages 
and villas now going up everywhere. I was talking to a man 
on a charabane who said to me almost pathetically : ‘ Why 
do they put the windows up so high?” Ireplied: ‘* Because 
the architects and builders are fools.’ So people in the rural 
and suburban districts actually have to stand up to see their 
own grass and their own flowers! Windows should be low 
in the sill, high, and wide, both downstairs and upstairs, 
A view of the sky and stars is a great asset. 

Directly a cottage is planned, a tree should be planted in 
the road in front, and another tree in the garden. ‘Trees 
are an enormous factor for beauty. Bermondsey has found 
that out, Portland Place has not. The Bermondsey Local 
Authorities have planted trees in many mean streets which 
are now a pleasure to look on. J agree with the Frenchman 
who said: ‘Le Beau’ est aussi utile que PUtile —~méme 
plus.” Beauty is inspiring. Beauty is an attribute of God. = 
I am, Sir, &c., 

M. Dare. 

The Empress Club, 

35 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 


EMERGENCY HOUSES AND THE BUILDING 
UNIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sir,—Your articles on the Slum Problem have been deservedly 
appreciated, and the various suggestions for the removal 
and future avoidance of slums merit the most careful con- 
sideration. It appears, however, that this is really part of 
the greater problem of supplying the housing shortage, which 
does not make adequate headway, and it is necessary to 
ascertain the reason, and face the facts when recognised, 
Many valuable suggestions have been made from time to 
time, notably by Lord Weir and others, who have proposed 
schemes which, if left in their hands, would unquestionably 
provide a solution of this pressing necessity. Why, then, 
should it be possible for these proposals to be held up, or, 
if adopted, to have the costs of the steel houses increased 
by Trade Union activities? This seems likely to be the casc, 
according to the article in the Glasgow Herald of January 9th, 
copy of which is sent you herewith. 

{t is certain that there is more building required in this 
country than can be carried out for many years by the various 
members of the Building Trade Unions, and yet they not 
only decline to allow the members to do a fair day’s work 
themselves, but try to prevent the unemployed from doing 
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this work at fair wages. By adopting Lord Weir's scheme, 
the men would make as great and possibly greater wages 
per week than they would if paid the Trade Union rate, and 
yet the Unions presume to forbid the experiment. It is 
ineredible that the men themselves object to the proposed 
scheme, and it is presumed that they blindly obey the orders 
of the Trade Union leaders, whose personal interests come 
before the welfare of the unemployed. The question of the 
matign influences of Trade Unions is one of the most pressing 
problems before the country to-day. There seems little 
chance of trade recovering until something is done to curb 
and contro! those activities of the various unions, which act 
in restraint of trade, and prevent the country recovering 
from the effects of the War. All recent Governments are 
guilty of ignoring the position’; no doubt because they might 
lose votes. 

It is believed, however, that many Trade Unionists are 
heartily sick of the tyranny of the Unions, and would welcome 
some return to freedom.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Scorr YOUNGER. 


19 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow, C.1. 


JULIAN HUXLEY AND THE 
PROBLEM IN AMERICA 


| To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 


MR. NEGRO 


Sir,—I am one of those who believe that the future of civiliza- 
tion will in a great measure depend upon a cordial understand- 
ing and feeling between this country and America. The 
more we can understand America’s problems, and the more 
we can take a hopeful view of them the better. I sent Mr. 
Huxley's article on the Negro Problem, published in the 
Spectator, to my friend, Dr. G. P. Phenix, Vice-Principal of 
Hampton College, in Virginia, an institution which has in 
residence about 1,000 Negroes and Indians—principally the 
former, and asked for his comments on it. This is what he 
says :— 

“You ask if Julian Huxley is anywhere near the truth. He is 
as far from the truth as he would have been from America if he had 
stayed at home. Who's Who says that Julian Huxley is a grandson 
of the great Thomas, and that he taught Zoology in Rice institute, 
Houston, Texas, for several years, 1912-1916, L believe. ‘Texas 
is a very large State. It is larger than all Eupope west of the Ural 
Mountains, and large as it is, it is only a part of the ‘South’ <A 
book on China, which I read some time ago, stated that China is so 
large that almost anything one could say about it might be true 
somewhere, but untrue clsewhere. So it is with the South and 
the Negro in our country, and while it would be futile to deny that 
there are some Negroes who are very primitive, who like bright 
colours, who like to ‘ dress up,’ who are childlike in their intellects, 
and even feeble-minded, the picture he draws is not only not true, but 
it 12 -o far from the truth as to be silly Mr. Huxley quotes 
Proves: or Grogory, of the University of Glasgow, thereby adding 
more folly to his article. The professor came to this country 
during the pist summer to attend the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in Toronto. L saw hun at the time and told him that his 
prediction that our South-eastern States would eventually attract 
immigrants from Southern Europe, and that these would mix 
with the Negroes, producing for these States a dark-skinned race, 
might conceivably come to pass, but that at present there was 
nothing on the horizon to make it seem probable. ‘The papers in 
this country were inclined to take his address humorously. The 
New York Times commented editorially on the address. it said 
in substance that the difficulties of solving the race question in 
America seemed to vary inversely as the distance, and Professor 
Gregory lived a long way off...” 

In the meantime the Negro is acquiring land and other 
wealth and education. Probably no large group of people in 
history has ever advanced so far in sixty years out of slavery 
as the American Negro. The White people of the South still 
control education, and they are doing more and more for the 
Negro every year. In North Carolina, ten years ago, they 
were spending $250,000 on Public Schools for the Negro. 
Last year they spent over $4,000,000. A few weeks ago I 
saw a Negro High School in Savannah, Georgia, which cost 
$500,000. A few days after that I saw a new High School 
building in Baltimore which had cost $1,500,000. Our 
American cities do not build High Schools for the feeble- 
minded, nor would they do it for any group of people unless 
they felt it paid. Mr. Huxley says “there are no well- 


authenticated cases of pure blacks rising to any eminence.”’ 
Dr. Moton, Principal of Tuskegee, is a pure Negro, and is 
I have known him 
He is net only able for a Negro, he 


probably the ablest Negro in this country. 
well for twenty years. 








—— 





would be regarded as an able man if his skin were Whit: 
instead of black. 

Mr. Huxley speaks of the great migration of Negroes to tly 
North, and says that Mexicans are ccming to take their 
places. It is true that many Negroes have moved north 
but the other part of his statcment is not true. In Texas, 
along the Mexican bordcr, there is doubtless more or leg | 
crossing and re-crossing, but for the South as a whole thep | 
is no truth in it. I was in the far South six wecks this lag 
fall, and I not only never saw a Mexican, but I had never 
heard that they were coming in to replace the Negro until] 
read this article.—-I am, Sir, &c., 


Epwin Heatnu 
(Retired Clergyman), 


THE GOLD STANDARD 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. D. M. Mason’s letter, in the Spectator of January 
3rd, on “ Banking Credit” is an illustration of the totg| | 
blindness of many of our public men regarding the results 
of a currency based on gold. It has been demonstrated oyer 
and over again in the history of this and other countries | 
that the gold basis is a very unstable one, and has been the | 
frequent cause of panics, which have only been relieved by | 
its suspension ! , 

In pre-War days the gold standard together with our | 
so-called “ free” gold market gave us the most variable Bani; 
Rate in the world. Tt also penalized borrowers every time 
there was a demand for gold abroad, through the increase 
of the Bank Rate. It has been estimated that the advance 
of 1 per cent. in the Bank Rate costs this country £250,000 
per week ! 

Considering that at present the bulk of the world’s gold 
supplies are controlled by the American bankers, it is quite 
evident, as Mr. Darling intimates, that a reversion to the 
gold standard will mean our being controlled by the Wall 
Strect financiers. It also means that this country will have 
to bear the burden of maintaining the price of gold ata 
minimum of £3 17s. 10}d. per ounce! All this is a terrible 
menace to the trade and industries of this country. There 
is also the question of the increase of our War debts, which 
—through this policy of raising the value of the £ sterling 
—have been doubled during the past four years ! 
this a “ sound” system is a contradiction in ternis. 

It means inevitable bankruptey and ruin for thousands 
in this country, and the only people who gain are those who 
have fixed and live on interest 
with those who deal in money and less than 
5 per cent. of the population. The currency contraction 
policy pursued for the past four years for the purpose of 
re-establishing this suicidal system has already cost the 
merchants, manufacturers, agriculturists and wealth producers 


Yo call 


incomes charges, together 


credit—.e., 


gencrally several thousands of millions of pounds. It has 
reduced the national income an average of fully 


£1,500,000.000 per annum since 1920 ! 

The gold standard is a cunningly devised system for enslaving 
nations by creating inextinguishable debts. It makes the 
creation of debts extremely easy, but renders their settlement 
impossible! It is the parent of usury has been 
denounced as both ruinous and immoral by every great 
moral and religious teacher from Moses to John Ruskin.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Artuur Kitson. 

12 St. James's Square, S.W. 1. 


which 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—In the article headed * The Gold Habit ” and in Mr. 
J. F. Darling’s letter, both appearing in your issue of 


January 10th, there scems to be some serious misconception 
as to the clementary facts of our existing monetary position. 
May I be allowed briefly to recapitulate these elementary 
facts ? 

In the first place it should be borne in mind that the 
establishment of the virtually irredeemable paper currency, 
which still prevails in this country, arose from a desperate 
expedient brought about by the outbreak of war. It 
a purely remedial measure comparable to the suspension 
of the Bank Charter. The term * currency,” though often 
used vaguely, is practically synonymous with lega! tender 
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or that form of money a creditor is bound by law to accept 
in payment of a debt. In 1914 £1 Treasury notes were 
«jssued by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty s 
Treasury under the authority of Act of Parliament IV. and 
y. Geo. V., ch. XIV.,” as “ legal tender for the payment of 
any amount.” This Act states that the holder of a £1 
Treasury note is entitled to receive from the Bank of England 
one sovereign in exchange for his note. Now a sovereign 1s 
py law made of 123.274 grains of gold of 22 carats fineness. 
The reason that the £1 Treasury note is not at present worth 
that amount of gold in the market is thet owing to there 
peing a temporary embargo on the exportation of gold, 
sovereigns cannot at the moment be sold in an open market 
for the gold they contain. Now gold is a marketable com- 
modity. It is easily manipulated, it is comparatively scarce, 
durable, much sought after and widely distributed. The 
reason, therefore, why it has been found by long practice 
to be a generally convenient measure of market values, 
and consequently an eflicient instrument for the exchange 
of other commodities, is that a definite weight of gold can 
readily be made to accredit and apportion specific values of 
portable and other property. Our currency does as a fact 
purport to represent a definite quantity of gold, though 
owing to the embargo referred to above, our currency 1s 
not strictly speaking what it purports to be. This embargo 
on the exportation of gold is still in foree, although in ordinary 
course it expires shortly. Hence the rise in the exchange 
value of our “ sterling.” To speak, as the article does, of 
gold being buried in banks and treasuries is surely misleading. 
It would be as reasonable to say that water is buried in 
reservoirs, 

The belief that we can secure prosperity by establishing 
permanently an irredeemable paper currency is a species 
of money worship. It is an inversion of the true function 
of money on a par with the old mercantile fallacy, or modern 
Protectionism. 

Does the Spectator seriously wish to suggest in this article 
that the British nation should so alter its laws as to enable 
it indefinitely to evade the fulfilment of its financial obliga- 
tions? If not, then what on carth does the article mean ? 

I am, Sir, &c., Sr. G. LANE Fox Pitt. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


SMOKE AND CLEAN AIR 

[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.| 
Sirn—In Dr. Owens’ exceedingly interesting article on 
sunshine and clean air in the Spectator of January 10th, 
he calls special attention to the injurious products that result 
ircm the smoke produced from the domestic house coal, 
almost universally used at present. 

These are mainly soot, sulphuric acid, and extracts of 
tar. or the identical poisons so strongly commented on 
by Mr. Ellis Barker in his admirable bock on cancer, as 
predisposing pcople who come in contact with them to that 
dread and ever-increasing disease. I happen to live in a 
house where we have no cpen grates, and where we never 
burn an ounce of coal, but depend on central heating for 
warmth and hot water, and on a gas-range for cooking. I 
am often asked whether we do not miss the open fireplace, 
and can say with truth that we never have done so. If the 
house is kept comfortably warm and well aired, you never 
feel that anything is wanting, while there is no question as 
to the dirt and dust ard labour that is avoided, your bill 
for firing being about half what it otherwise would be. 

If Londoners are going to submit to the type of fogs they 
have recently had, there is little more to be said, except 
that it is really up to them, as the chief sufferers, to show the 
way how such a widespread evil can be overcome.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Freperick S. WRENCH. 

Killacoona, Hythe, Kent. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sin,—Along with your correspondent, Mr. P. Reay Bell, 
of this city, the members of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Socicty 


heartily weleome your strong lead in the matter of smoke 
abatement. This Socicty has been formed with the object, 
inter alia, of improving the beauty, health and general 
amenities of the city and its neighbourhood, and has appointed 


a sub-committee to deal with smoke abatement. It hopes 
shortly to be in a pesition to aid the public autherities ard 
individual with timely information, 
and advice on the means of achieving this much needcd 
improvement in our conditions of daily life.—I am, Sir, &c.., 
J. DouGias MircHeE., 
Hion. Secretary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Society. 


citizens suggestions 


YOUNG OFFENDERS AND HABITUAL 


CRIMINALS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I see in the newspapers several references to the question 
of allowing first offenders, often young people, to come into 
contact with habitual criminals, both while in prison on 
remand and actually on their way to prison in the notorious 
* Black Maria.” A magistrate recently ordered a girl of 
seventeen to be taken to prison in a cab in order to avoid the 
usual prison van. I feel that you, Sir, with your interest in 
prison reform, might allow some light to be thrown on this 


question in your correspondence columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ad —* 


THE “SPECTATOR” OR ANOTHER! 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,— Owing to the kindness of a friend I am now receiving 
my Spectator regularly, as he has paid a year’s subscription 
for me. Latterly I had been seeing it somewhat irregularly. 
There is an itinerant old lady who brings me the morning and 
evening paper here, and I gave her the order for the Spectator 
and a couple of other weekly papers that I get. Well, she’s 
a decent, hard-working, elderly woman; and didn't 


to grasp the difference between one paper and 


she 
seem able 
another ! 

She knew I was due to get a morning paper, and she brought 
either of the two leading dailies, as chance guided. She 
substituted Amateur Wireless for The Amateur Photographer 
three times out of four, as they both reached here on the 
same day; and the Spectator was peculiarly unlucky as it 
came out on Saturday (here) when a number of other weeklies 
were due. 

So I never knew whether I was going to get the Spectator, 
the Saturday Review, the New Statesman, the Nation, or 
whatever else may have occurred to her. Of course, at first 
I remonstrated, but she was so frightfully upset each time, 
and went away to get me the right paper, sometimes in 
torrents of rain, that I gave it up and accepted whatever 
Fortune sent me. So I shall be very glad and grateful for 
the chance of seeing it regularly, and I can easily pass it on 
where it will be appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., BELFAS?. 


MEDIAEVAL LATIN 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Srr,—The need for a new Mediaeval Latin 
has been urgently felt for the last twenty-five years, and 
various attempts have been made to supply the learned world 
with a “New Du Cange.’ <An_ international committee, 
promoted by the * Union Académique Internationale,” 
now been working on this for two years. The international 
scheme is, for the present, limited to the period ending 
approximately in the eleventh century. The British 
Academy, which belongs to the * Union Académique,”’ 
accordingly appointed two committees, the first consisting 
of Professor Sir Paul Vinogradoft (chairman), 
W. M. Lindsay, Dr. M. R. James, Dr. Plummer, Canon 
Watson, Messrs. G. G. Coulton, A. E. Lowe, C. T. Onions, 
M. L. W. Laistner, Dom. A. Wilmart, and Professor J. H. 
Baxter (secretary), to co-operate with the international 
committee; the second consisting of Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte, 
K.C.B. (chairman), Sir Isracl Gollanez, Professors T. IF. Tout 
and Claude Jenkins, Messrs. J. P. Gilson, A. G. Little, W. Page, 
R. J. Whitwell, and C. Johnson (secretary), to collect material 
from British scurces for the period extending from the 
eleventh century to about a.D. 1600, with which the 


Dictionary 


has 


has 
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international committee does not deal. Domesday Book will 
be the boundary between the two committees. 

The New English Dictionary was only made possible by 
the co-operation of a large number of contributors, who 
undertook to read particular books with a view to selecting 
suitable quotations, and to note them on slips of uniform 
size. Similar assistance is invited from all those who know 
enough classical Latin to enable them to recognize non-classical 
words and usages. 

Those who are willing to help are invited to write to Pro- 
fessor Baxter or to Mr. Johnson according as their interest 
is in the earlier or the later Middle Ages. If they have 
facilities for reading a particular text they are requested 
to name it when they write. Instructions and slips will be 
provided.—We are, Sir, &c., 

J. H. Baxrer. 

St. Mary's College, St. Andrews, Scotland. 

C. Jounson. 

Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


AUSTRALIA 

[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Sir,—I have been a reader of the Spectator for forty years, 
having begun as a child, with the animal stories, and was 
much interested recently in your article on the motor trip 
of Michael Terry and Richard Yockney across the so-called 
desert portion of Northern Australia. It is not generally 
recognized that owing to the White Australia policy, some- 
thing entirely new in the history of the human race is being 
attempted in that part of the British Empire. Never before 
has a tropical country either been pioneered, or remained 
occupied, without black or coloured Jabour, slave or free. 
The crux of the problem is whether white women can make 
homes and rear families there with no domestic help. It 
may be possible, but if so, then every help which science can 
give will be needed. To mention one thing only-—ice for 
domestic purposes is, owing to the scattered population, the 
exeeption and not the rule in Northern Australia. 
&e., 


NORTHERN 


i am, Sir, 


Mary I. Brapy. 
The Manse, East Fremantle, West Australia, 


UNCOMMON WILD FLOWERS 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.| 
Sir, Your correspondents, under the above heading, of 
October 18th, just to hand from a friend in England, mention 
the “ Marsh Gentian ” (Gentiana pneumonanthe). Being inte- 
rested in matters botanic, I should like very much to get from 
either of them a small quantity of seed to try on our Australian 
marshes, and am willing to return seeds of some of our Aus- 
tralian indigenous plants for a like experiment, or otherwise. 
Would you be so good as to communicate my wish? My 
address—The Rectory, O'Connell, N.S.W.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
F. BK. IfAvianpb (Archdeacon). 
[We are very glad to act as intermediaries, but any of our 
readers who are interested should communicate with Arch- 
deacon Haviland and not with us.—Ep. Spectator.| 


_ y - a 
DR. JOINSON ON WINE 
[Vo the Edilor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—Your correspondents on the subject of wine at dinner 
may be entertained if I refresh their memorics with the 
following extracts :— 

“We talked of drinking wine. 

Johnson: *I require wine only when I am alone .. . to 
eget rid of myself, to send myself away. Wine gives great 
pleasure ; and every pleasure is of itself a good. It is a good 
unless counterbalanced by an evil. A man may have a strong 
reason not to drink wine, and that may ke greater than the 
pleasure. Wine makes a man better pleased with himself. I do 
not say that it makes him more pleasing to others. Sometimes it 
does. But the danger is that while a man grows bettcr pleased 
with himself he may be growing less pleasing to others. Wine 
gives a man nothing. Jt neither gives him knowledge nor wit; it 
only animates a man, and enables him to bring out what a dread 
of the company has repressed. It only puts in motion what has 
been locked up in frost. But this may be good or it may be bad.’ 


——> 

Spottiswoode : * So, Sir, wine is a key which opens a box, but ¢j 
box may be either full or empty ?’ 
Johnson : * Nay, Sir, conversation is the key ; wine is a Pick-lo 
which forces open the box, and injures it. A man should ey ie: 
his mind so as to have that confidence and readiness without yw; 
which wine gives.’ ” a 





wii 


Truly “ The thing that hath been is that which shall be” 
etc.—I am, Sir, &c., 


~ 


** ECCLESIASTES IN INp1s.” 


TUDOR SUNDIAL WANTED FOR 
SULGRAVE MANOR 


5 SST REGIE HLTH 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirn,—The Spectator and its Editor have already shown ; 
great and practical interest in the work of furnishing aj)| 
making beautiful Sulgrave Manor, the old English home of ti! 
Washingtons. We want very badly a Tudor Sundial, 4) 
place in the centre of the rose-garden at the Manor, and » 
American lady has offered generously to defray the cost if,” 
suitable specimen can be found. Can any of your reade| 
help us in this quest ? If so, I should be glad to hear fn} 
them at the Headquarters of the Sulgrave Institutig; 
1 Central Buildings, Westminster. We want, if possible, ; 
secure a stone shaft, with or without steps, and a dial plate 
undoubted Tudor or Jacobean date.-—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. S. Perrtr, 
Director and Seerctary, 


POETRY 


TWO LYRICS FROM “ THE DELUGE’ 
I. 
WIND, RAIN, TREES AND WATERS IN CHORUS! 
Wuo is this Titanic force | 
That checks the waters in their course, 
Checks and turns and urges back 
Mountain streams upon their track ? 
Who consumes the sands and breaks 
Forest giants till earth quakes, 
Cruinbles down exalted cliffs, 
Spells the sky with hieroglyphs 
Of skeinéd clouds that blot the stars 
With presage of death-dealing wars ? 


Who has broken.down the gates ' 
Of age-long imprisoned fates, 

Kach of whom with hatred waits 

To wreak a vengeance dire ? 


See! they drown the angry day 

With the breathing of their fray. 

Hark! the threatenings to slay ; 
Which the seas respire. 


If. 
SPIRIT OF LOVE, 


Sacacious, friendly trees ; 
Cherish their secrecies ! 

Tender couches of green moss 

Lull them from their sense of less 3 
Nor in waking let them blame 

Me, their guardian this night ; 
Never taint of guilty shame 

Mar the happy morning light. 
Love has risen to its crest ; 
After passion there is rest. 
Never weep then, children ; 
Hlold upon this present bliss. 
Clasp each other, clasp and kiss, 
Kiss—then sleep. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
EPOCH 

{CoryriGnT IN THE Unirep Stares or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 


THE 


Society Women of Shakespeare's Time. By Violet A. Wilson. 
(John Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 


NorHinG surprises one more in reading Shakespeare's Plays 
and Sonnets, the Poems of Ben Jonson, or the Letters, Elegies 
and Lyrics of Donne, than the high standing, social and 
literary, of the Elizabethan women. They are almost modern 
in their intellectual emancipation, and in the great parts that 
they play in life. Queen Elizabeth was, we feel, no exception, 
put rather the female product of her age, in her cultivation, 
in her brain power, and in her capacity to charm and to com- 
Women in no other period of English history ever 
To find a parallel 


mand. 
took so large a share of the public regard. 
we have to go to our own day. 

But this is not all. The tide in the affairs of women did not 
merely reach a high mark and stay there, instead of advancing 
part passu with the advance of the men. The women went 
back while the men went on. Not only relatively, but abso- 
lutely, the women of the period between 1620 and 1720 were 
lower in the intellectual and cultural scale than they had been 
in the three previous generations. The times of Elizabeth 
and of the first half of the Jacobean epoch were crowded with 
great female personalities, women ‘* whose smiles embroiled 
the world,’ women who inspired to high deeds in all walks 
of life ; women who were partners and partakers in the great 
movements of the day. 

Now look at the women of the Restoration period, of the 
times of William and Mary, and of Anne. They appear for 
the most part illiterate nonentities. Those that at all emerge 
are shrewd, good-tempered ‘ baggages ” like Nell Gwynne, 
or else boisterous termagants like Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough. Hven Queen Mary, the most beautiful woman of 
her time, and also, to speak primly, one of the nicest, was dull 
of mind, and almost wholly illiterate. Her girlish letters 
recently published have hardly a spark of life or interest in 
them, except for their almost uncanny ingenuity in bad spel- 
ling. Iler devotion to her neurotic and ungenial, if great- 
minded and great-hearted, husband had in it a touch of real 
pathos, but it was only the devotion of a noble and faithful 
dog. She gave all she had, but it was very little. She was 
no Portia to her Brutus. 

Queen Anne had rather more character, but she remains the 
She had little or no individuality and all we 
know about her except that died did somehow 
contrive to attract public attention by her demise —is that 
she refused to allow Swift to be made a Bishop even in Ireland. 
But even that may be no true bill. Plenty of ** inconvenient” 
politicians have been refused advancement on the ground that 
the Sovereign had unfortunately conceived a personal preju- 
A Queen’s veto was a 


shadow ofa name. 


she she 


dice which could not be overcome. 
specially useful excuse, for who can fight against that potent 
yet inexplicable thing, la caprice de femme? Yet all the 
time it was Oxford or Bolingbroke who was really determined 
not to make Swift a Peer of Parliament, cither in England or 
Ireland. 

Be that as it may, the mass of womankind in the 1620-1720 
eentury were of as little account as the English Queens. 
Consider the women in Dryden's Plays and in the Comedies 
of Congreve. They do not get further than the power to 
fascinate, and it is only an animal fascination that is bestowed 
on them by their creators in the drama. Sedley, no doubt, 
thought he was stating an absolute and universal truth when 
he ingeminated his desperate quatrain :— 

* All that in women is adored 
In thy dear self I find. 
For the whole sex can but afford 
The Handsome and the Kind.” 
And yet every poct of the preceding age from Shakespeare 
to Shirley would have given him the lie over his apothegm. 
Even Pope, who was by nature a Feminist. could find very 


few modern instances to adorn his constant attempts to rcha- 
bilitate woman. Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, who was the 
beginning of the new dispensation, no doubt crosses his scene, 
but Pope burnt his fingers so badly with her that he makes 
little of her in his later verse. Mrs. Howard does, no doubt, 
stand as a great example of female charm and capacity, but 
she is only one in a million. Asa rule, Pope’s Chloes, Celias, 
Delias, Cynthias, and even Marthas and Theresas, are of small 
account. ‘ Contradictious still’ they “ haunt the places 
where their honour dicd,’’ but do not do much else. 

The book before us not only emphasizes this strange fact, 
as to the rapid decline of womanhood after the Shakespearean 
epoch, but gives us a clue to the riddle. It shows us with great 
acumen as well as sympathy what remarkable people were 
the leading ladies of the Elizabethan times, and also suggests 
why and how the women of the next three generations were 
kept down, and by law and custom deprived of their rights in 
the Commonwealth. It happened that one of the most 
emancipated of Elizabethan ladies, Lady Hatton, was united 
in a second marriage to that man of superb intellect and power, 
but also of prejudice and guile, Lord Chief Justice Coke. 
Lady Hatton was essentially a masterful woman. Acting us 
such she gave her great spouse a very bad time. She mocked 
him, she flouted him, she ignored him. But this was not a safe 
thing to do with the great judge of whom even James I. said 
that if Coke summoned him to his Court he, the Sovereign, 
must obey and go. 

No doubt it will be asked how Coke could contrive to do 
this, even assuming that he so desired. After all, though he 
was Chief Justice of England he did not control Parliament. 
Again, his personal authority died with him. I confess that | 
cannot solve the problem. I can only pass on the statement 
of the author of this fascinating book, Mrs. Violet A. Wilson. 
She writes very confidently. After giving a most amusing 
account of how Lady Hatton teased her husband, and how, 
after ten years of wrangling they took their case to the Privy 
Council, and how Lady Hatton spoke there so bitterly and so 
well that the audience determined that Richard Burbage the 
player could not have acted better, she concludes : 

“Coke took a bitter revenge for his unhappy 
by using his unrivalled legal knowledge to lower the status of 
women, making invidious distinctions between the sexes which 
aforetime had never been thought of. The weight of his authority 
created a precedent whereby women’s independence was first 
hampered, and her place in the State withheld for several 
generations.” 

Whether this view is probable or improbable, there can 
be no question as to the fascination of Mrs. Wilson's book. 
It is delightful in itself, and it throws many beams of illuminu- 
tion upon the women of Shakespeare's time and enhances 
even their charm. When I say “ enhances” I mean that we 
get in them an increased feeling of reality. We see from the 
records so carefully unearthed and so cleverly used by 
Mrs. Wilson that the great ladies whom Shakespeare must 
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have seen and known, and no doubt talked to, were like 
his characters. Clearly he had seen in the flesh women 
who might stand for the Venetian Portia, for Beatrice, for 
Lady Hotspur, for the wife of Brutus, and even for Cleopatra 
herself. Again, he must have seen the good and the innocent 
as well as the great and the masterful. In these pages we 
catch glimpses probably of Miranda, certainly of the Lady 
Olivia. Again, the saucy and audacious young women like 
Beatrice, Maria, or Rosalind are vitalized for us. Mrs. Wilson 
in her introduction quotes Aubrey’s saying that Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson * did gather humours of men dayly ”? when- 
ever and wherever they put their feet. London was a close- 
knit corporation in those days, and there was not the isolation 
of sets and cliques that we have grown accustomed to in 
modern times. Shakespeare was never out of the hearing 
of the great world, and he used his ears well. 

Mrs. Wilson begins her book by pointing out how England 
became known in the sixteenth century for the reputation 
of its women. “ England is a paradise for women” was 
the popular saying of the sixteenth century. ‘Travellers 
recounted to a disbelieving world how in England, at any 
rate, the women were free. But what mattered even more 
to the Continent was not only that our women were free, 
but that they were of marvellous beauty and wonderfully 
clever. Did not Erasmus himself point out that it was a 
land of free kissing ? 

Here is a very amusing description by a Dutch gentleman 
who, though he admired the English woman, was, like the 


modern German, a good deal shocked at her want of 
domesticity :— 
“They are well-dressed, fond of taking it easy, and commonly 


leave the care of household matters and drudgery to their servants. 
In all banquets and feasts they are shown the greatest 
honour; they are placed at the upper end of the table, where 
they are the first served ; at the lower end they help the men. 
All the rest of their time they employ in walking and riding, in 
playing at cards or otherwise, in visiting their friends and keeping 
company, conversing with their equals (whom they term gossips) 


. . . 


and their neighbours, and making merry with them at child- 
births, christenings, churchings and funerals; and all this with 


the permission and knowledge of their husbands, as such is tho 
custom. Although the husbands often recommend to them the 
pains, industry, and care of the German or Dutch women, who do 
what the men ought to do both in the house and in the shops, 
for which services in E ngland men are employed, nevertheless the 
women usually persist in retaining their customs.” 


And here I may note that whenever Mrs. Wilson gives a 
quotation from some prose source she backs it up with 
references to the Plays of Shakespeare. 

The main part of the book, however, is devoted to indi- 
vidual studies of particular Elizabethan ladies. The first is 
Lady Russell, and a most amazing lady she was. ‘There 
never was a more notable maiiresse femme, and her appearance 
as recorded in a picture at Bisham Abbey is exactly what 
one might expect. Another exceedingly interesting story is 
that of Penelope Rich, the lady whose portrait still hangs 
where Laud bade it hang—in Lambeth Palace—a strange 
face to be in such halls, and of a strange and fascinating 
woman. Another attractive person herein described is the 
Countess of Northumberland, who “ did up” Syon House in 
the most approved new fashion. Strange as it may scem 
for an Elizabethan lady, she actually insisted on having a 
bathroom opening out of her own bedroom. Yet we learn 
that “in face of determined opposition from her imprisoned 
husband, she got it.” But, although the poor man had to 
obey, he apparently showed great reluctance in footing the 
bill. For example, he says lugubriously, ** It cost me £400 
this last year past in building off Bathing Houses, cabinettes, 
and other things shee had a faney to, which this 15 yeare 
before was never miste nor wanting.” 

This same husband, the Earl of Northumberland, though 
he appears to have shown little fight when he got to real 
grips with his Lucey, in after life admonished his son on the 
ways of wives. He, the son, was to assert himself in “a 
grave and commanding fashion’ towards his better half. 
The following are generalizations which the writer probably 
dared not use in practice :-— 


**T have understood them to be soe violent somtymes, when 
they could not have there wills, as to threaten to act many mischiefs 
upon their owen persons ; which skilfull men in this trade of there 
humors have remedyed by offering furtherances to ther threats ; 
as, if they would needs kill them selves, to give them a knife ; 
if to he ng themselves, to lend them your garters ; if to cast them- 
zelves headlong out of windoes, to open the casements; if to 


swound and dye, to lett them lye till they come to themselyg 
againe : soe as to this day I could never here of any that perished 
by these mornefull de aths!’” 


Mrs. Wilson further summarized Northumberland’s views 
on the wife problem :— 


“The Earl of Northumberland considered present-day treat. 
ment of women occasioned all the trouble, for a pa issionate woman 
will pride herself cn being ‘a lady of good spirit,’ whereas in the 


good old days, before women wer? so his ghly educated, she would | 


have been plainly accounted a ‘scold. Things might be remedied 
if husbands, instead of ‘ with dalliance and attendances to ly 
ridiculously obsequious ’ to their wives, asserted their authority,” 
Before I leave this pleasant book I must draw special 
attention to the two appendices with which it ends. One 
deals with Lady Russell and has some most amusing letters 
describing a fine countryside row, which Mrs. Wilson very 
properly attaches to the scene between Shallow, Evans and 
Falstaff in The Merry Wives of Windsor. Lady Russell's 
letters to her nephew, Cecil, are masterpieces. Her signature 
in one of them is particularly effective—‘‘ Your desolate 
wronged Aunt.” Very properly Mrs. Wilson gives us an 
account of the aforesaid row as it is recorded in the Star 
Chamber in the old Law French. Anyone can understand 
it who will take a little trouble in reading it. It well repays 
the trouble by its charm and quaintness. But even better 
than this is the appendix which records the Yorkshire quarrel, 
This, as Mrs. Wilson in effect points out to us, may well 
have been the basis for the great scene between Maria, ‘Toby, 
the Clown and Malvolio. The only difference is that in the 
original the spoilsport is not the chamberlain or master of 
the household, but the host himself, Sir Posthumous Hoby. 
Unfortunately it is too long to quote, and would be spoilt 
by compression. [I recommend it, however, most whole- 
heartedly to anyone who wishes to get the true Elizabethan 
atmosphere and see how exactly it corresponds with that 
given us by Shakespeare. Shakespeare, I may add, gives us 
the atmosphere of his age much more exactly than any of 
the other Elizabethan playwrights. Me had the power of 
transmutation—the alchemist’s power to make the basest 
metals into gold, 
STRACHEY, 


J. St. Loe 


COMPETITION 





THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR ” OFFERS 
A PRIZE OF £5 FOR AN ORIGINAL FOUR-LINE 
EPIGRAM ON ‘“ THE MODERN WORLD.” 





RULES. 


1. All 
January 


entries must be received on or before Friday, 


23rd. 


Envelopes must be addressed: ‘“\Epigram,’ the 


Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2. 
8. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of 


every competitor must be written clearly at the foot of his 
manuscript. 


4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted 
for the competition, nor can he enter into correspondence 
with competitors. 


5. The Editor reserves 
manuscript submitted. 


c 


the right of printing any 


Any epigram which mentions psycho-analysis, rejuvena- 
tion, Bolshevism, jazz, modern poetry or modern art will be 
severely handicapped, but not necessarily disqualified. 


[In reply to inquiries, the Editor would inform competitors 
that the epigrams must contain neither more nor less than 
four lines of verse, and that each competitor may send in as 
many epigrams as he wishes.] 
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BOOKS 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


The Life of James Elroy Flecker, by Geraldine Hodgson 
(Blackwell), is not a particularly good biography, but it will 
serve for the time being. Nor was Fiecker himself a lively 
subject for biography ; apart from his poetry he had little 
originality and vigour of thought. He had a_ persistent 
hunger for fame, however, and a determination to write well ; 
and just before he died he could write to a friend: I'm 
thought by good critics to be about the greatest poet in 
England, and I'm famous enough for anything.” Perhaps the 
most likeable thing in the book is a nonsense poem he wrote 
at Oxford, in a manner now sadly neglected ; 
*T am confidential adviser 
To the Kaiser, 
Which is rather a crusher 
For the Czar of Russia.” 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll has published his Tislory of 
Early Eighteenth Century Drama, 1700 to 1750 (University 
Press, Cambridge), and so advances a further step in his 
painstaking and valuable history of English play-writing. 
The appendices occupy a third of his space ; and this may 
help to show what an amount of labour and research he must 
have put into his book. In Painting (Seeley, 
Service) Mr. Adrian Stokes gives full and varied instructions 
problems of attitude, and 


Landscape 
upon technical problems and 
illustrates his remarks by unhackneved plates. 

A collection of anecdotes on The Dog-Mind (‘Torquay 
Publishing Co.) is bound to provoke discussion, and to give us 
material for understanding the gap that separates us from 
animals ; and “* Viva” has chosen well. Many of the stories 
will be recognized by readers of the Spectator as having ap- 
peared in our correspondence columns—and the publication 
of this book reminds us that our readers’ dogs and cats have 
had few tales told of them lately. Tlave they failed in intelli- 
One reader wrote to us of a dog whose mistress was 
blind in one eye. The dog knew he was not allowed on her 
sofa, so he used to seat himself there on her blind side.” It 
was probably this anecdote which inspired the other famous 
story of a dog not allowed on the sofa. When he heard 
footsteps he would jump off ; but he was always detected by 
the warmth of the cushion on which he had been sitting. 
One day his master came in and found the dog blowing on 
the sofa. But the first anecdote is surely more easily credible 
than it scems at first sight ; 
the dog may have found out by practice where 


gence ? 


for no complicated reasoning was 
recessary : 
he was safest. Two unusually interesting volunies of folklore 
are published this week, Caucasian Folk Tales, translated from 
the German by Luey Menzies (Dent), and Norwegian Pairy 
Tales, translated by Ifelen and John Gade (Scandinavian 
Classics : London, Humphrey Milford). 

The past few weeks have been very notabie for the publica- 
tion of works on heretical or philosophical Christianity. We 
have already noticed two publications on the Gnostics : and 
this week we have an excellent book on The Religion of the 
Manichees, by ¥. C. Burkitt (University Press, Cambridge), 
a volume of the Hermetica, with texts and translations by 
Walter Seott (Clarendon Press), and the best translation in 
any language of Meister Eckhart's Works, by C. de B. Evans 
(Watkins). All these books are of extreme importance, 
and it seems of good augury that the year should begin 
so well. The philosophy of religion has been ieft too 
much to the dialecticians and to the irresponsible, good- 
natured theosophists. And in especial it is important, for 
anyone who wishes to study the origins and the impulse of 
Christianity, to be well acquainted with Manichean and 
Gnostic works. It should be remembered that the first great 
Christian philosophers outside the New Testament were 
hereties—Origen, Valentine, and Basilides; and that the 
Church crystallized slowly ; Valentine was within an ace of 
being made Primate of the Christian Church, and, if he had 
succeeded, the doctrines and rituals of the Church would have 
been very different. Of course, the Gnosties are difficult 
to us now; for their symbols and thoughts have not been 
embedded in our lives. 


RECENT VERSE 


The Hares, and Other Poems. By 
Matthews. 2s. 6d. 

Grace efter Meat. 3y John Crowe Ransom. 

4s. 6d.) 

Stricken Pezsant, and Other Poems. 

Warren. (Selwyn and Blount. 3s. 6d.) 

In Excelsis. By Lord Alfred Douglas. (Secker. 5s.) 

Forty-two Fables of La Fontaine. Translated by Edward 
Marsh. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Susan Miles. (Elkin 


(Hogarth Press. 


The Henry 


By C. 


Ir is some time since Miss Susan Miles published any pecms, 
She seems to have undergone in the meantime a metamor- 
the later poems at the end of this book being in her 
tart, intelligent, sociological manner, and the earlier poems 
having a very much more marked emotional content. Very 
charming, and lying somewhere between the two manners, 
is ‘ The Lares * 


phosis 


zs 
* Immobile, but fearless, 
With peace in her eyes, 
The shy hare of friendship 
Scarce a yard from him lies. 
He has stretched a swift hand 
To caress the free head. 
The shy hare that was friend: hip 
To the covert has sp d. 


IT. 
The wild hare of love 
Is alert at his feet, 
Oh, the fierce quivering heart ! 
Oh, the heart's fierce beat ! 
He has tightened his noose. 
It was fine as a thread; 
gut the wild hare that was love 
At his feet lies dead.”’ 
Perhaps the seansion of the last two lines is unpleasing 
but otherwise the poem is vivid and shapely. The pocm 
ealled ** Sheep ” theme being the hebbled 
sheep who cringe and are frightened of their equally hobbled 
and feeble fellow-being, whose only added strength is that 


is good, too, the 
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if he shouts “ Hullo!” the sheep will be driven into a panic, 
and tumble themselves down the stony cliff. 

Mr. Ransom, an American poet, whose works, prefaced 
by Mr. Robert Graves, appear now in England for the first 
time, has very much the same attitude to the world as Miss 
Susan Miles. Such good judges as Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. 
Louis Untermeyer and Mr. Graves have united in praising 
him. Some of the openings of the poems are so like Mr- 
Graves’s that one would almost suspect him of having 
performed more than the office of editor. Take the rhythm 
of this, and even the sense of it :— 

“The friar had said his paternosters duly, 

And scourged his and afterward would have 

But with much riddling his head became unruly ; 

He arose, from the quiet monastery he erept.” 


limbs, slept 3 


* Armageddon” is another poem which seems to show 
a Gravesian But Mr. Ransom has also a quite 
ndividual note of his own, and there are several beautiful 
phrases among the poenis in the volume that are extremely 
characteristic :— 
“AN 
And in 


intluence. 


in the heart, 
furious winter bi 


of Absence, Absence 
the wood the 


ery 
” 


ving ”’; 
and 

“, ... how could I livo 
Among my father’s folk? My father’s house 

Was narrow and his fields were nauscous.” 

Mr. Graves did well when he insisted upon including the 
poem * Grace “—* which Mr. Ransom has grown out of liking 
on the grounds of its harshness and ugliness.” It is both 
harsh and obscure, but is in many ways much the most 
Vigorous poem in the collection. The later which 
follow it, and which Mr. Graves calls “* poems of calmer 
scepticism,” fall sometimes into languor. A piece called 
“Wrestling ” is striking in an odd sort of way ; there is a 
haunting verbal felicity in some of the lines which is obtained 
without that expense of formality in presentation, or dis- 
tortion of meaning, which are so often the price of purely 
literary effects. 

Mr. Henry Warren, whose title poem, “ The Stricken 
Peasant,’ was first published in the Spectator, has practically 
no scepticism, calm or otherwise. His poems are rather of 
the Blunden type—country poems, very sensitive and 
attractive, but often without any great ** kick * about them. 
They are pensive, scholarly, and agreeable, and can be read 
with pleasure. 

Lord Alfred Douglas’s sonnets are perhaps rather of 
sociological than poetic interest. Whatever the merit of the 
sonnets, it seems very hard that their author should not 
have been allowed to take his MS. out of prison. For 
the most part, the sonnets are grave and respectable, even 
if they do not convey their content very vividly. He very 
scldom descends to the comic ; and this couplet :— 


ones 


**Whose general pen so greasily enseams 
The venal page with birth-controlling 
though funny is not typical. But poetry is not an applied 
art : we may praise the facade for being scholarly and respect- 
able, it being a thing of use, but there is no need to publish 
sonnets. 

It is amusing that Mr. Edward Marsh, who has set so much 
good poctry before us at second-hand, should now himself 
versify. He has done it delightfully. There is something 
pleasantly congruous in the spirit of these translations from 
La Fontaine; each translation is dedicated to an actor, a 
lady or a row of initials ; in each the verse runs smooth, 
intimate, and free, with here and there an easy little * quirk ” 
to make you laugh. The renderings are free, and Mr. Marsh 
has very properly made equivalents of whole passages, as 
well as translations. He has transferred the worldliness of 
La Fontaine into the worldliness of to-day. 

As an instance of his equivalents here is “ The Rat and 

the Oyster ”": — 
- He 3 


And 


schemes——”” 


ran a yard or two, then looked about, 
viewed the landscape with a novel eye. 
‘How vast and grand the world is! Why, 
Those are the Alps,’ you might have heard him shout, 
*And that the Caucasus, no doubt!’ 
(He took each molehill for an Everest— 
But, as I said, he wasn't of the cleverest.)” 
Or :— 
° e e . . ° ‘ 
“Drawn from a ambitious Donkey, 
W ho 


too 


pitched his singing in @ wrong key.” 





But Mr. Marsh can turn a pretty rhythm, as well as 4 
neat, crackling phrase :— 
“Up wheels, up distaffs, spin, spin, spin, 
Morning out and evening in... 
We hope the world will enjoy what Mr. Marsh has so agree. 
ably produced for his own set, and will realize that these 
are vers de société as well as vers de cotcrie. 


LIVY 


Translated by W. M. 
(Dent. 2s, each.) 


Livy's History of Rome. 
volumes, 


Tue year 1924 will be remembered by many as the era of 
one of the most successful and the most short-lived of classica) 
The public, or, at any rate, the largest portion of 
it, was fairly bit, and the contagion of the excitement led at 
least one first-class English scholar to speak of disbelieve: 


hoaxes. 


‘ 


in terms which he must afterwards have bitterly regrctt 
using. The essential probabilities ee, 
and those of us who reflected on the bulk necessarily occupied 
by a manuscript containing 142 books of Livy, presumably 
written in Rustic Capitals, were left to picture to ourselves 
Professor di Martino Fusco issuing secretly from the portals 
of the Castel dell’ Uovo, driving the furniture-van which 
he had successfully loaded with the precious codices. How 
he concealed his discovery, and where he bestowed its fruits, 
were mysteries into which it was thought almost blasphemous 
to enquire too closcly. 

Now that the joke has been fairly played out, it may be 
worth while to ask the reason for this enthusiasm over an 
author whose surviving works most of us have never read 
through, even if our school studies included portions of the 
XXII. and XXII. books of the Roman History. The 
familiarity of the name Livy, which has survived its similarly 
formed contemporary, Tully, is a legacy from the time when 
the history of Greece and Rome was better known to educated 
men than that of their own lands. Dante and Petrarch 
culled moral examples from ** Livio che non erra,” and to 
those who adopt Livy’s own view of history as * written for 
our learning there is no finer picture-gallery of character 
than his works. 


were set at defi 





“* There is this exceptionally beneficial and fruitful advantage,’ 
he says in his preface, ‘to be derived from the study of the past, 
that you see, set in the clear light of historical truth, examples of 
every possible type. From these you may select for yourself 
and your country what to imitate, and also what, as being mis- 
chievous in its inception and disastrous in its issues, you are to 
avoid.’ ” 

Even a child can and does enjoy the stories of Romulus 
and Remus (innocent yet df any anthropological interpre- 
tation), of Tarquin and Lucretia, Hloratius, Coriolanus, 
Camillus and Decius. It is not given to all to have that 
feeling for the dignity of Latin which made the young De 
Quincey a great reader of Livy, ** whom, I confess,” he says, 
“that I prefer, both for style and matter, to any other of 
the Roman historians.” But we can imagine its effect as we 
read his own description of his dream :— 

“This pageant would suddenly dissolve ; and, at a clapping of 
hands, would be heard the heart-quaking sound of Consul Romanus 
and immediately came ‘sweeping by,’ in gorgeous paludaments, 
Paulus or Marius, girt round by a company of centurions, with 
the crimson tunic hoisted on a spear, and followed by the 
alalagmos of the Roman legions.” 

It is this dignity of style that we miss in a modern translation. 
and it may be a sense of the difliculty of attaining it which 
has made us wait till the present year for the completion of a 
successor to that of Philemon Holland, published in 1600, 
and repolished to suit a more modern taste in 1686. That 
from which we have quoted, by Canon W. M. Roberts, began 
to appear in Dent’s Everyman Library in 1912, and is now all 
out. Another is appearing in the Loeb Classics, which w: 
have not yet seen. Canon Roberts’s version is readable 
and accurate, and he has taken great pains, by adding simple 
notes and references to the Everyman edition of Mommsen, 
to make his book intelligible to those who know no Latin. 
He might have added to the usefulness of his translation by 
giving the number of the book dealt with at the head of cach 
page, instead of a general title for it such as The Disaster of 
Cannae. Fromthat book we quote a few lines of the description 
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How I Trained for Journalism 
By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE. 


Author of “G. = Chesterton.” “Some Thoughts on 
“ Conside ratio ns on Edmund Gosse,” elc. Contributor to The 
Nei Th Birm: The Publisher's Circular, 

gate sot Pr ress Revie UW, Express, lhe Psyi ht 


The 


ingham Gazette 
The Sunday 


PSTHERE are days that live in one’s remembrance for 
| ever. Of this kind was the one in which 1 found 
my way into Ti: Lonpon Scoot or JourNALIsM, 
where after a delightfully sympathetic talk with Mr. Max 
Pemberton and Mr. Arthur I. Thorn I decided that the 
School was going to give me just what I most needed. 
When I began to take the Free Lance Course of the 
School I had arrived at the state in which I had a vague 
idea I could write, yet had no conceivable notion as what 
to do with the products of my pen. The postman 
brought me rejection slips with pernicious reg ularity. It 
; then that I made up my mind to seek the advice of 
expert men who knew journalism inside and, what 
was more important, knew why so many potential writers 


ou 


fail to achieve succes 


So I put myself under the care of Tur Lonpon Scroon 


or JOURNALISM and was soon hard at ato Under the 
careful and sympathetic guidance of Mr. Thorn I got 
I needed. I found out that many of the 


yu the help 


I had submitted were hopelessly unsuitable for 
papers to which they were sent. Again, it was 
pointed out to me how much depended on the right use 


right moment for submitting topical 


FIRST SUCCESSES 
had not been studying the Course very long before I 
began to realise how much I needed to learn about the 
fundamentals of journalism; but the fact that every exer- 
helped me forward, and enabled me to feel conscious 
progress, made the ‘asure 
and inspiration. 


of titles, the 


+scloe »4 
articles, C.c. 


,a 


CIS¢ 
work a source of intense pl 


I had 


Very soon, profiting by the instruction that 
received, I wrote two articles with the idea that they 
would be suitable for the Pir peste tee Gazette and 


and I waited. A 


flying to the 


ondent. they went < 
1 
knock sent me 


sing rejection slips 


She field Ind ope ( ) fF 
. t+ 


few days later the postman’s 


In the were 


} 
depres 


door place of | 
‘ 1es; the professional training that I had received 
from Tite Lonpon Scrioor or JourNALISM had changed 
ection slips into ney. 
H s been thus encouraged, I decided that I would 
y one paper in the special, analytical way that I had 
it from the School; with the result that for over 
irs I had the pleasure of contributing almost 
» the Pali Mall Gazett 
day that I first determined to place myself 
ur dance of M Max Pemberton’s great school 
I | uuted to some forty newspapers and maga- 
of all types, and I am absolutely convinced that 
ON 5S I JOURNALISM can point the 
t road to suc ; as no other system of teaching 
alism is able 


INDIVIDUAL TUITION 


V7 1 
| 


women who feel the urge to write for 


t Press and the magazines have very often no 
idea at all as to how they are to sect about it. This is 
the training on vide 1 by Mr. Max Pemberton is 
luable. Staffed | s bri li nt a number of writers 
1 journalists as aa ‘oa be imagined, the London 
hool gives each pupil the individual attention which is 

y if talent is to be developed. 


Lonpon Sctrroo. or 


taught. Tur 
! again, 


has proved this fact over and over 
Not the lea t important part of the training the 
of the School obtains is that part which tells hi: 
to avoid doing. 

In my own case, the advice to write with definite 
journals in view was invaluable. The kind and sym- 
pathetic criticisms that students receive provide a much- 


J NALISM 
studen 


n what 


Pall 


lilaire Bello 
Mall Gasette, 
HW riter, 
Ga cetle, lhe Dem cral, etc., et 








Lord Morley, Writer and Thinker, 
The Daily Expre The New IV itness 
Sheffield Independent, The Landmark, The Inter- 
og C86. 





The 


young writers who have 


be 


needed encouragement for those 
not perhaps realised how many 
avoided. 


snags there are 


IXvery student feels that he is having a personal 
interest taken in him by the Staff of the School. I re- 
member I was often amazed by the almost uncanny way 


showed me 
directed my 
abundant 


got hold of my weaknesses 
unsaleable and 


which have borne me 


that Mr. Thorn 
where my articles were 
energies into channel 
fruit. 





I cannot speak too highly of the encouragement and 
practical help the School gave me, when, after a number 
of journalistic successes, 1 made up my mind to attempt 
a book. That this particular stt ly of Mr. Chesterton 




















succeeded was in no nall 3 ure due to the trouble 
my mstructor took 1n giving me hints with regard to t] 
technical details of book p oducing, of which I had no 
idea. SPEEDY PROGRESS 
Tirg Lonpon Scuoont oF | ‘ALISM by its judicious 
training, its reasonable e@ 
personality of each of it Pp 
just what he most needs a it 
Mr. Max Pemberton, one 
novelists and journalists, 
where the aspiring j it 
| 0 it 
he has will be bre ) 
the most profitabl ¢ 
ihe riter wl is fl un il 
divides be x giemg lips fron do 
better than put | elf un he 
you fe ‘Schoul J am of 
Mr. Max Pemberton who h “( 
given to him will have Pp of 
achieven it which has no « l 
fue Loxpon Si L OF |k LISM is tl of 
young journalis d tl e lavished ha t 
the \ ing world men l nen well « l 
it is p le for any to | 
I y 
THE 
CH00) TINT AT ICH 
; UU : i dy 19 
St a JUURNALISH - 
Fou aia under 2 direct patronage of the late LORI 
NORTHCLIFFE personally onducted by Mr. MAX 
PEMBERTON 
( ! ~ | | 
JO \ Me ‘ Y i PRKOS 
\\ | : 
v\ i Vig ‘ ! i 
ale 7 | 
' ~] | 
the } V 1 j . 
“<. 
' : 
| 
t} 1 | Scl y 
1} 1, ' } . 2 
th ’ 
students in the , +t 
Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 


applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 
PATRONS: 


\ 
Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM 


, 


< Rt. Hon. the LO ] \VEI UUN 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELJ 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEI 
SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt 
SIR ARTHUR QUII R-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
SIR CHARLES STARMER 
SIR ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS, C.V.O 
CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq 
EWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 
A Prospectus of the School wili be forwarded post free on 
application being made to The Prospectus Department, The 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 110 Great Russell 


Street, London, W.C. 1, 
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of the battle of Lake Trasimene, a famous passage in 
the original and a fair test of the translator’s powers :— 


“ At last, when the battle was over and the sun's heat had 
dispelled the fog, mountain and plain revealed in the clear ight 
the disastrovs overthrow of the Roman army and showed only 
too plainly that all was lost.” 


THE HARD AND SOFT OF TRAVEL 


To Lhasa in Disguise: An Account of a Secret Expedition 
Through Mysterious Tibet. By Win. Montgomery 

MeCovern. (Thornton Butterworth. 21s.) 

From China to Hkamti Long. By Captain F. Kingdon Ward. 
(Arnold. 18s.) 

In the Hish Himetayas. Sport and Travel in the Bhotong 
and Bara’acha, with sorne Notes on the Naturst History 
of that Aren. By Hugh Whistler, F.Z.5. 0 Indi rial) 
Police. (Witherby. 15s.) 

Peecocks ead Pegedas. By 
ti0i1s by the Author. (Rout dee, l2s. 





uh (iny 
u { i 


Paul Edinonds. With 45 Illustra- 
Gd.) 





To reach Tibet you start from Burma. If men were 
not such queer ereatures, nobody would ect beyond the 
starting place. Mr. Paul Edmonds makes us feel the delights 


of it. A traveller, having * for to admire ard for to see ” 
tamped on his temperament, he took his chance to go to 
Burma, filled 
aequaintance with a way of life wholly unwestern yet en- 
Westerns. He has written a pleasant, 
easy-going book and has illustrated better than he wrote it. 
With his bold use of black and white he gets the effect of a 
happy set of people living for the most part a_ riverside 
existence in the sun. Who would not wish to travel like 
Mr. Edmonds ? 

But these lazy Burmese rivers begin as furious torrents 
avuy up among passes high as the high Alps. Mian being 
what he is, wants to get up there—does not know 
is well off. Captain Kingdon Ward was bitten with the notion 
ef walking from Yunnan to the north-eastern 
fronticr. His route took hii up along the Yangtse-kiang 
to a region where all travel was at a height of some 14,000 feet, 
skirting the Tibetan boundary, and then across to the jungle- 
eovercd mountsin sides in which the Irrawaddy rises. Ie 
had a definite purpose—plant-hunting--and he saw upland 
pastures all mauve and silver because the primula malacoides, 
a delicate charm of our greenhouses, grew there like buttereups 
Yet, because he travelled in autumn, 
gathering seeds, he missed the sight of vast forests full of 
twenty or thirty kinds of rhododendron all flowering together. 
Captain Ward makes us fecl the lure of his chase for rare 


his sketch-book, glutted his eyes and nade 


chantirg to most 


yhen he 


Murmecse 


in an English meadow. 


beauties ; but his are arduous triumphs. 

Mr. Whistler again seems to have spent most of his leaves 
up about the Tibetan border, but on its Western side. 
Ibex, mountain sheep and bear tempted him and he has 
good stories of the hunting; but a rare bird or egg were to 
him what plants are to Captain Ward. He is a good guide 
for sportsmen who like their sport to be strenuous adventure — 
and have the physique for stalking at 15,000 fect above sea- 
level. One gets a notion, too, of the hill chiefs, now not 
an unwilling part of the British raj, who still rule the country 
from their castles ; and a sketch of a sheep-fair held in the 
desert 12,500 fect up; the Tibetans cannot come down 
lower with their animals. 

But as a story of travel it is Dr. MeGovern’s narrative that 
leaves one gasping. A man cannot be expected to do every- 
thing and this book lacks the gift of style. Still, he gets 
the story through. Only to one point, and by one narrowly 
preseribed route, are any Europeans permitted to cross the 
Vibetan border. Dr. MeGovern wanted to get to Lhasa, 
the Sacred City, and it was known that he wanted to; he 
had, therefore, to steal in, and the only chance was to cross 
one of the passes when it was closed to traffic by snow. He 
had to persuade men to accompany him at the risk of their 
lives in face of death by exposure first, and then, if the pass 
were crossed, risking swift execution. How he accomplished 


it, passing as the meanest of servants in his own party, how 
he saw both the chief cities of Tibet —for all that one can only 
refer readers to the book. But they will find no reference to the 
fact that the exploit was only made possible by a knowledge 
of half a dozen Oriental languages and profound mastery of 
Hlis journey brought him to a land where 


Buddhist lore. 


—— 


one fourth of the men are monks living in huge communities— 
largely fighting monks. It brought him to Lhasa at a time 
when two monks, casually selected, became for a_ fortnight 
rulers of the State—* lords of misrule,” yet their half farcical 
authority extends to the Dalai Lama. This added to the 
danger. The Dalai Lama himescif (who escaped the fate of 
assassination in boyhood, common among the lords of Tibet 
because another regency may mean another spell of priestly 
power) is friendly disposed to Europe, and is supported bya 
commander-in-chief who dresses like a British oflicer and arms 
and dresses his men like British troops. Yet, at a review, 
the muster includes (as in Mr. Archer's Green Goddess) strange 
old armed with 

The book sects one thinkine. 
Tibetan from Chine 
eye does not see how China is ever ages 


matechlock and bow and arroy, 
Captain Ward, lcoking at the 
territory i 


in to overrun Tibet: 


warriors 


fronticr with a_ soldier's 








the approaches to that natural fortress weil are too constricted, 


But Tibet 

dckouch from its secure base upen the plains 

China. Captain Ward thinks China more helpless than ever 

since the advent of democracy. It would be strange 1 

McGovern’s friend, the ; 
! of fortune who made his 


HOw 





from eastwards an army has easy passace to 


th it lead Hilo 


; . 
fsarong, the 


fortune by driving Chiinese 


Conmunandcr-tp-Chier 








power out of Tibet, should, with his new re 


the parts and begin to prey uy 


sources, reverse 


om the spolk r. 


PREHISTORIC SOMERSET 
The Lake-Villages cf Somerset. Fy Arthur Bulleid. (The 
Foik Press, Limited. 2s. 
Ancient Earthworks ard Camps of Somerset. Py E. J. 


Burrow. (Burrow and Co., Ltd. 25s.) 


At first sight Dr. Bulleid’s little book on the Lake-Villages 
of Somerset gives one the inipression that it will be an excctlent 
work to go to when some piece of information about these 
curious places is wanted. <A fittle closer view shows that 
not only have the facts been recorded with scrupulous care 
and accuracy, but that the book is delightful reading from 
cover to cover. Between Glastonbury and the sea stretches 
a flat country still very wet and liable to floods. In earlier 
times—the Lake Villages are thought to have come to an 
end shortly before the arrival of the Romans—the lake lands 
and marshes doubtless more But Dr. 
Bulleid shows by his examination of the peat below the 
foundations of the dwellings that the water was fresh and that 
the seeds and leaves found point to a climate lik 
one. We must imagine that it was for protection that the 
great labour of building the village was undertaken in so 
unpropitious a place. Not only was a vast 
and brushwood wanted for each house, but clay for foun- 
dations had to be fetched at least half-a-mile. When we 
consider that as much as 150 tons of clay was used for a 
single dwelling, our admiration for their heaver-like indusiry 
goes out to these strange unknown people. Yet not entirely 
unknown, for they have left us many marks of their life, 
even their finger prints remain, for when fire destroved a 
hut it baked the clay pressed into the wattle work, and 
made lasting the hand marks of the artilicer. Metal was 
smelted in the village, as crucibles and slag testify, and 
iron weapons and tools are numerous ; the billhooks differ 
little in shape from those in the cottages and farms 
of the country round about at the present day. Of pottery, 
too, there is a good varicty, though apparently it was moulded 
and not thrown on a wheel. At present no burial place 
has been found, and why the occupation of the place ceased 
is obscure. A theory that it was stormed, and the inhabitants 
massacred is disproved by Dr. Bulleid, for had it been so 
why should the skeletons which have been found lie in 
the peat at such different depths, and how could some of 
them have been buried under the floors of the houses ? The 
skulls which have been found are of the kind now called 
* mediterranean.” LExccllent illustrations make clicar both 
the site, and things found there. 

Mr. Burrow’s book dealing with Ancient Earthworks and 
Camps of Somerset is a careful topographical survey with 
plans, and drawings made for the identification of sites. 
In the introduction an allusion is made to the Lake village, 
and its inhabitants are lighted up by madern sentiment. 
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Ilere we are told that they were peace-loving people mas- 
sacred by foes from the Eastern downs, who set the thatch 
on fire with red hot clay pellets. Unfortunately Dr. Bulleid 
proves that though an occasional fire took place there was 
no general conflagration, and he states that the pellets were 
made in the village. But 
the book 


as a record of mounds and ditches 


we ONC, sever 





. — , . » , 
is a val 1 places having been freshly 


Still more remains 


identified which before 
to be done in t 
An interesting point is neted by Mr. 
that the al 


were unrecorded. 


tion for the list 


2 


is not yet complete. 
Burrow, and that is 
1uimber 
man 
quickly 


his direc 


supply in such a large 
that 


his battles being 


sence Of a water 


of the fortilied places seems to show primitive 


did net practise the art of sieges, 
over, one way or the other. 


A History of Ethic RB ephen Ward Q d I versity 

I \\ 2? Od. ) ‘i 
Mn. Vanp's History o ics Is an execllent example of what 
thi t ft book « eht not to be. This is not to say that 
it is a bad book. On the contrary, it is brilliantly written, 
shows remarkable insight, and contains reflexions which are 
at once original and profound. “ It is conirived that no man 
should know his own good) , oth rs can pe recive it, but this, 
if he is to retain it, is just what he must not perceive. Lis 
defects he knows, but he is good only for others.” This is 
excellent, and the followi: warning to those who would 
take eredit for the sensitiveness of their consciences is even 
better: “ Seeing that the excellence of its,” that is to say, of 
conscienee’s ** functioning must in the last resort, as with 





1 facultics, depend upon natural endowment, 


noral credit from it than from 


other so-callec 
its possessor can gain no more 


good ey es ieht.”? 


Sut this sert of thing while it makes Mr. Ward an eminently 
entertaining commentator for those who already know their 


who have not 
approaching ethics for the 
was that Plato and 


their belief, and 


renders him worse than useless for those 
this knowledge. The 
first time 


Mill belie ved, the re isons for 


ethics, 
student 
what it 





wishes to know exactly 
the grounds on 
which t critics have di 
ethical t stated, and he wants as little in the 
way of commentary as possible. It is for this 
type that the World’s Ma intended. They are speci- 
fically designed “to give the student who is undertaking a 
iandmi: a which will guide 
and this is emphatically what Mr. Ward does not do. 
who has no knowledge Mill, 
Werd’s book 
* Mill desired 
sake, but in 


heir 
heories concisely 
readers of 


nuals are 


special study some idea of the 
hi < 
We might 
for example, to discover from a reading of Mr. 
i 
what Mill rd tells him tha 
the goodness of man and society for its own 
formula to this end dis- 
Ife thereupon 
“d nor 
from the principle ” ; 
he {| cip! : 
happiness ” formula was, and how 
r, he is never told. 
Ward 
* Our rude 


well defy anyone 
;views were. Mr. Wa 
applying the 


inevitably that it 


but after his 


‘ greatest happiness ° 
would not work. 
manner, neither 


covered I 
it, 
perhaps knew how far ! 
but what the * sscsaheal 
Mill qualified it, after his mann 
As to intelligibility, Mr. 


obscurity and remarks such as 


acknowle?c¢ 





» had departe ed f 


varies between gross 
forefathers believed 
in ghosts, according to Spencer ; 


which leave so much to be read between the lines that 
who is not able to insert all that Mr. Ward has 
be asked to read between lines which 
sary content 


duty,” 
the student, 
left out, s well 
are not there. Those who ean supply the neces 
from the background of their own knowledge of philosophical 
ethics will doubtless discern Mr. Ward’s meaning ; but they 
will have no need of his book. The student approacl-ing 
philosophy for the first time will retire absolute bewilder- 
ment. It is as if a doctor who sect out to diagnose a disease 
for the benefit of beginners pronounced instead a verdict 
to those who had already made 


might just 






~ 





which was intelligible only 






their diagnosis. 
To those. then, who wish to hear an able 
fami 


ihose 


eritic discoursing 


Ward 
who want to 





on theories wilh which they are already 
may be recomme nded for entertainment ; 


know what ethics is about must go elsewlicre. 


sagreed.’ Lie wants the chief 


and we inherit a sense of 


A NINE MONTHS’ WONDER 


MacDonald as Diplomatist. By George Glasgow. (Je 
Cape. Gs, net.) 


mathan 





Tfire is a really exectlent little bock of contemporary history. 
Clearly, conciscly, with the greatest sympathy, but with 
complete impartiality, Mr. George Glasgow traces the nine 


months’ course of Mr. MacDonaid’s carccer as a diplomatist. 
Those who tak« 
; 


miss this adinirable 


a serious interest in forcien affairs should not 


they 





summing want 


to arrive at an informed judementof Mr. MacDonald's foreign 
policy. In the main, Mr. Glasgow contents himscif with t! 





task of putting in order and « 
with which the first Labour Foreign Sceretary had to deal. 
France " : 

were the 
which Mr. Max 


and G.crmany, 
chief questions, in diminishing order of imp 
Donald handled. But Bir. Glasgow has onc 





thesis. Lie contends that Bui fo} POLICY r t 
War has always been pacifist in aim—that is to say, ib neve 
contemplated the enforcement of the national will by a 
But th difference between Mr. 3 ld and his } - 
cessors was that ( whi! | uin his pacifist end, « ij ved, 
the old realistic means, while he recegnizcd that such an 
end could on!y be achieved by new, uncon, ional, and 
paciiist means. For instance, while their cobhject—quit 
as sincercly as his-—-was to reach a scithiment in the repa 
Goons question and to produ good relations with beth 
France and Germany, their only method of doing so was 
to use British armed forces as a weight which could be thrown 


into the balanee on etther side the fact that 


best armed and 


Vrance was th 
7 > t! H 


in KMurope at ihe tine, 1 
nch hands. 


uw that his 








country 
remarks, merely to play inio Vi 
pursuing ¢ tly the same alin 
the force ef awakened work « including publie opinion 
in France itself, focussed on the problem by the prompt 


s, such as his lengthy corres- 
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By MICHAEL F SUMAN, 7/6 


“One of the m 
modern Russia... . F¢ 
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be read by everyone.”°—*1 
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“In the case of Russia it is * Farb:inan first and the 
field nawhere? ... We recon ne who sincerely 
tcants to understand the realities to siu-ly Mr. Ferbman’: 


book.” —Spectator. 
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iLTON. 3/0 


By MARY AGNES HAM} 
“4 vivid impression of an interesting life.’—Times. 


“4 remarkable biography, as virid ia style as the 
F 


personality of its subject.”-—W ceily estm 








“An honest portrait, at once critical and interpreti: 
—Dauaily Telegraph. 


“A wholly interesting and readable 





book.” 
—The N 
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as to say that the only difference between Mr. MacDonald need to inform himself. We all want to know the possibilitieg 
and Lord Curzon was that where the former was efficient, of buying within the Empire; and the military argument 
the latter was inefficient; in the same task Lord Curzon’ which is really the argument for potential famine, or for 
failed, Mr. MacDonald succeeded, the chance of a cut-throat control of raw material—cuts 
home. There is only one criticism necessary here. The 
propagandist who mixes bad argument with good damages 
NOTABLE BOOKS his case and weakens his authority. Mr. Grondona is arguing 
ss that the consumer could save money by buying from the 
anes Galante toon.” Ee O43 By Lothrop Stoddard. Dominions because the average price for the same necessaries 
paid to our own people is lower than that paid to the foreigner, 
Mr. Loriror Sroppanpn is of the great order of popularizers) When we buy—as he assures us--Canadian wheat from 
He has the quick, eager, transatlantic mind. He grasps, America at a higher-figure than we buy it from Canada, 
one after another, the theories of modern biological science, there is something wrong: a fact like that demands attention, 
npplics them vividly to the world as it is to-day, and thus But when Mr. Grondona goes on to say that we also waste 
writes exciling books about the “ perils * that face us from money in buying wine from the foreigner at a higher average 
the Mohammedans, the Negroes or the Bolshevists. Unfor- price than is paid to Australia, he is plainly talking nonsense, 
tunately, the theories on which he bases his books are some- We pay more for what is more excellent ; and the same is 
times only the views of individual scientists and have not yet — true of cheese, a case which he also quotes. Lapses like this 
reached the unchallenged and established position of ascer- engender suspicion in the reader, who secs that an attempt 
tained scientilie fact. Thus, in his new book he has taken up is being made to hoodwink him, 
the * Great Nordie Race” theory. He draws (or rather 
traces from Madison Grant) a new map of Europe in three 
colours—red for the Nordies, green for the Alpines, and yellow 
for the Mediterrancans. Then he takes each European KF J C T I QO N 
nation in turn and analyses it into its three constituent parts. 
By the interaction of the characteristics which he has laid 
down for Nordics, Alpines and Mediterraneans, he explains THE POND AND THE TREES 
iis history and present condition. And finally he bewails the 
decrease in the number of the Nordics. We do not doubt Cubwood. By W. R. Sunderland Lewis. (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d 
that the book will prove useful and interesting to anyone who OOO 3y Mrs, Hicks Beach. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net) 
reads it in a spirit of philosophic doubt. Certainly there is Rapture. By Richmond Brooks Barrett. (Cape. 7s. Gd. net.) 
much in what Mr. Stoddard says; his simple analysis docs C.osed All Night. By Paul Morand, (Guy Chapman. 7s. 6d 
throw Jight on the European situation. But we cannot for net.) 
one moment accept a seale of values in which all other 
factors and influences are nugatory against the single factor 
of racial origin. 


Wuen we were childven such inconsequent things had 
importance for us—a bend in the road, a haystack, our 
grandmother's needle case. Now, why on earth should 
THE TREASURE HOUSE OF BELGIUM. By Enmilo this thing or that have attached to itself an atmosphere of 
Cammaerts. (Macmillan. 21s.) such clarity and splendour? What compelled us to feel 
A TRAVELLER into foreign countries learns far more if he so strongly and purely about it? The emotion is irrecover- 
knows the language. Acquaintance with the art, literature able; the memory endures, perhaps, but if we reason till 
and ethos of the place teaches him more still. This sumptuous doomsday we sha!l not find out why a greatness and import- 
volume is designed to give to the English traveller in Belgium ance settled over just this object, or just this place. 
the sort of knowledge that he would bring to a survey of Mr. Sunderland Lewis has invested his wood with the very 
remote districts in his own land. It teaches him what is fecling of childhood’s wonder—as though we found in it 
characteristic of the Fleming, and what of the Walloon; the type and pattern of all woods. The re-crcation was 
how Belgium, despite the clash of races, is, and for longer easicr for him than it might have been; for a dark thick 
than you think has been, a unity; and for what he should wood, a sudden clearing, a marshy pond, may still come 
Jook out. Where guide-books begin, this book ends. No mysteriously upon us, even when our bodies are indurated 
information is given concerning the hotels of Brussels, Ostend and our intellects are dry. Still, it was 2 great feat to do it 
or Bruges; and Rubens is significantly omitted from the | so well, and to keep the whole book so fitting and true. The 
list of painters whose works have been reproduced in the — persons of his tale are a group of day-boys at 2 private school, 
excellent illustrations. Perhaps homeliness is the word and a girl with whom they play; and il is narraicd by one 
best fitted to describe the impression made upon the foreigner of the more adventurous and mischievous of the boys. The 
by M. Cammaerts’ text. It is not a word of which the wood is almost the whole world to them: they have it for 
traveller through Belgian cities of sophisticated urbanity is their private possession ; they explore it till they have found 
often reminded, but such a traveller had best keep to his a character and strangeness in almost every part. The pond 
Murray or Baedeker. The rest, whether they are set upon jn especial is an object of devotion and terror: if you tread 
Belgium or no, will find here much to amuse them, and will {oo near it, you sink to your ankles in the mud: they are all 
remember that while they come and go through throngs of convinced that anyone with less expericnce and avility 
itinerant postcard sellers an ancient civilization steadily would be sucked in till not a sign of him was left. And 


endures. the trouble begins when the leaders, Oswald and Lubey, 
cidnap two of the boarders : ring them along to play. 

THE KANGAROO KEEPS ON TALKING; OR, THE ALL- kidnay two of the board rs and bring them along to play 
BRITISH CONTINENT: a Description of Austratian They get lost, silly babies that they are. And everyone 
Lie :nd Indusiries. By L. St. Clare Grondona. (Victoria searches long into the night without success. Wut in the 


rub! nog st 3s.) t: . . ° ‘ 
Publishing House. 3s.) wood this night there are less imaginary dangers and horrors, 


Mr. Batowin sends forth Mr. Grondona’s book with a Two thieves, an escaped madman, and a suicide. Oswald, 
prefatory line of commendation, suitable for a propagandist climbing a tree to get his direction, finds hinwcif hard 
work ; and surely it is a good thing to have an Australian’s against a corpse. He shows this treasure-trove to Lubey ; 
account of his native Commonwealth issued at barely cost and they agree to say nothing about it at the mioment; 
price. The thing is capitally done: statistics are kept in it is a seeret far too precious to be squandered incontinently 
their place, that is to say, quite discoverable, but never in on grown-ups. But next night, when Oswald takes Hilda 
the foreground ; and for the most part we have a jolly and to sce the corpse for herself, they are stalked by the madman 
attractive description of the way in which Australia’s life and almost run into the criminals. And at last the 
goes on. For an intending colonist it is an excellent first madman attacks the two in dead earnest. Oswald flings 
puide, and as a piece of work designed to turn the casual reader himself at the madman, to divert him from Hilda ; 


up 


and 


into an intending colonist it could not easily be overpraised. he is torn at and half throttled and stamped till he is all but 
The book is lucid, well arranged and often amusing. It has dead. (But, as Lubey says later, © it takes more than that 
its other aspect of political propaganda, in support of Impcrial to kill one of us.”) Lubey comes up then, and jumps upon 
Preference, and on this side the British citizen does really their attacker and fights with him till a watch purty arrives 
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CASTLEREAGH 


By C. K. WEBSTER. 





beneficial effect on your health ? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your 
em, =] 
stocks and shares and buy a “Sun Life of 
Canada ” Annuity with the proceeds. A retired 
Pp 


professional man has just doubled his income by 





bd : Professor of International Politics in the making this safe exchange. ‘This “two vears’ 
1) | University of Wales. income in one” will be paid to him every year 
uy D - +50 on as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
’ , y » % 94 4 7 t Pi SS > . 

—a 8 PP. eos. net. worry, no more wondering how to make ends 
‘4 ee ee meet. Life is now a different thing for him. 
: TUN , ; 
1 CONCERNING Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
d T Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unalter- 
. THE NATURE OF THINGS able Income for Life, Guaranteed by a Company 
ri Six Popular Lectures on Atoms and Molecules with over £42,000,000 assets under very strict 
n | delivered at the Royal Institution Government supervision. 
, By Sir WILLIAM BRAGG, Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we 

TRC > 

, F.R.S., D.Sc. can show you how much better you can employ 
t Crown Svo. Tilustrated. %s 6d. net. your capital—what a much larger income you 
3 — spicuchenestuiebipaceatnpeicemeemmentcreetsccegps sempinaneiesiiiieaaes can enjoy, and how much safer it will be. Beiler 
k terms are granted in case ed health, i 
; A DISCOURSE UPON USURY. 73 eta Ce aS ye eget a og 
THOMAS WILSON. Edited, with an Historical ee a ae ee ee 
t Introduction by R. H. Tawney, who discusses the guaraniced return of Purchase Price. Please 
: social and economic questions of the 16th century, give exact date of birth and amount of capital at 
b which made usury a burning question. Demy 8vo. your disposal. 
: 402 pp. 15s. net. 
, aS eee J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
: SANCTUARIES FOR BIRDS AND HOW See eS ee Se 
- TO MAKE THEM. By H. J. MASSINGHAM. 1 takes 
| * Those who appreciate the need of bird sanctuaries 
-_ [says the Sunday Times] will find in his vivid and 


and ought, to 
5s. net. 


thing they want, 
Ilius tr rated, 


mercurial pages every 
know.” Sm, Cr. 8vo. 


CHATS ON SCIENCE. By F.E. 


SLOSSON. 








January IRISH LINEN SALE 


e . , a ae ee . : , 
The Tim Ps ays: niles layman who desires to All our prices are genuinely reduced during the 
laintain east a ng acquaintance witl n : Been ce Saye 
ma eaters be ae acquaintance with recent January Sale, but the quality is of that high stan- 
progress in scientific houg rht and invention will find eyee t ek Cs : 
it a fascinating cui Crown 8vo. 6s. net. dard which is maintained throughout the year. 
4 SUG cACLL ~ >. - 
= a LINEN SHEETS, | LINEH DAMASK 
: M Een et S.P. 31. Extra special val TASLE CLOTHS, 
CROSS. WORDS. The most reliable aid in bag 2 PI ne ie ian | oo a Grest Gentes te & 
making and solving Cross-word Puzzles is ee ae eee tion, | blea 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- or med lal 
TIONARY, the most complete Encyclopaedic ir 3949 | 
I yee a . : W }x3 yds. 8 rive, | 2s Sal ach 914 
Dictionary for practical use. Jlrite for an i per pair 529 | 0 126 
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and captures him. It is a dramatic story, you see ; but it 
is made very credible by the slowness and psychological 
truth of the narration. 

The geography of the wood is minutely described for us : 
we see the children reasoning and judging and making 
decisions with a deep seriousness and a logical ability that 
deceives them only because they choose such odd premises 
to work with. We are certainly convinced that a child's 
mind goes exactly as Mr. Lewis exhibits it. And the only 
‘auses of complaint in the book are the length of the children’s 
speeches to each other and the ease with which we may lose 
our way when so many false theories of events are advanced, 
and the solution comes only after a continual elimination 
of error. Mr. de la Mare, who introduces the novel to us, 
may be quoted for his verdiet : “ It is a visit into a country 
of uncontaminated delight and loveliness and freedom, not 
unknown, but more or less forgotten.” 

In a more sophisticated manner Blackmarston is delightful, 
too. Tt is a novel such as Mr. Galsworthy might write, if 
he were witticr and more hurried, architectural and 
solid. A county family of sound reputation, named Conyers, 
have mortgaged their estates, and live on as carelessly and 
agreeably as ever. They cannot believe that the position 
they have inheviied can by any possibility be taken from 
and if they have no longer the wealth to support 
themselves, it is obviously the duty of the world to keep 
them in the manner to which they are accustomed. A younger 
brother has a clearer sense of reality ; he enters the shipping 
trade and cars money to disembarrass the estate. And by 
that act he exiles himself from the rest of his family: they 
will have nothing to do with anyone who deliberately puts 
himself out of his class. Ile manages to buy in all the mort- 
gages, and he waives his right to the rents of the property. 
ile lends money to his elder brother, and he insists upon 
preserving the place in moderately decent repair. All this 
is accepted as fitting and natural. But in his will he leaves 
Blackmarston to his daughter. She takes possession of 
it and by her action dumbfounders and antagonizes the 
family and the countryside. All her heart is set upon 
restoring the place to its ancient greatness, and finding an 
heir, in some branch of the family, who will acquit himself 
well in the government of the estate. She fights against 
oppositions and awkwardness and the cruelties of fate. The 
most promising candidate is killed during the War, and 
hopeless marriages ruin the claims of others. In the end 
she is only half suecessful ; and even her half success is at 
the expense of all her prejudices. 

Rut the bare plot gives no hint of the book's quality, its 
air of veracity, its neat characterization, and (most refreshing 
of all) its freedom from snobbishness. Though Mrs. Hicks 
Beach is a little teo matter-of-fact when emotional situations 
occur, and never rises above an earthly and material insight, 
she is always firm in her drawing and shrewd in her judgments. 
‘Two misfortunes there are--the * most promising candidate ” 
is over-attractive, intelligent, beautiful, Rupert Brookeish ; 
and two of the characters write verses. 

Raplure, by Mr. Richmond Brooks Barrett, is unfailingly 
subtle ; and shows itself more than a mere study of tempera- 
ments by just that ability to deal affectingly and surely with 
emotional situations which Mrs. Hicks Beach cannot compass, 
The theme of the book is commonplace : as the publishers 
plirase it--* Lilla, frail, brilliant, finely sensitive. marries 
a man blandly self-centred, handsome. athletic.” But to 
any reader who delights in tracking down motives and com- 
puting degrees of selfishness, in watching the awful havoe 
that crassness can work and contrasting it with dangers of 
undisciplined brilliance, Raplure will scem uncquivocally 
good. 

Ilow bright and sophisticated M. Paul Morand proves 
himself! Tt is that so much information and 
virtuosity should be included in one man. To know the 
true Gaclic spelling of * colleen,” the Turkish slang phrase 
for a ceremonious bow, the history of medical instruments, 
the pressure exercised by the teeth in chewing, the processes 
of a beauty parlour; to intreduce all his learning at the 
most auspicious and farcical moment; to display so neat 


less 


them ;: 


incredible 


a cynicism and so gay a humour; and, above all, to be so 
up to date and au fait with literature and art in all the 
oh, beyond doubt, he is well equipped 


countries of the world 


for short story writing: he is unforgivably clever. 
his description of the Grand Duchess :— 


Read 


“Pale as meat that has been bled by the press, the Crang 

Duchess stood with her fat marble cheeks upheld by a dog-collar of 
pearls, watery eyes, thick joints, a nose like a whetstone, and that 
shyness by which certain royalties are recognized. Inclined to 
those spontaneous confidences which result from congenital isolation 
and which, always betrayed immediately afterwards by a servant, 
add to the evil reputation of royal houses. . . . In her, the hanging 
of her father, the shooting of her brother, the eating of her children 
by dogs, the selling of her lands, and several suicides, had changed 
nothing of that formidable ingratitude or bad temper of which the 
spoilt children of fortune are examples. From not knowing how 
nich she was, she had become so poor that she did not need to count, 
So that she could see no difference. Moreover, she did not say, 
“Tam rich; I am poor, but ‘My banker is kind to me ; my banker 
is unkind.’ ” 
Had it not been that M. Morand is genuinely well informed 
and thoroughly civilized, he would have 
between Mr. Aldous ifuxley and Mr. Michael Arlen. As 
it is, we must allow him some amount of genuine taste and 
tact, and a vivid and laughable contortion of language. 


stood midway 


TWO BOOKS OF 


Twenty and Three Stcr‘’es. 
Edited by C. A. Dawson Scott and Ernest 
Butterworth. 7s. Gd. net.) 

Peop!te, Houses and Ships. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Hutchi 
7s. 6d. net.) 


SHORT STORIES 


By Twenty and Tliree 
Rhys. 


Authors, 
(Thornton 


iison, 


In Twenty and Three Stories we have a collection of short 
stories by various authors, while Miss Elinor Mordaunt, 
besides contributing to the miscellany, provides us with 
a whole book of her own under the heading, Peopie, Houses 
and Ships. Tt is a singular thing that the effect on the 
reader's mind of the jumble of authors’ 
twenty-three single stories should be so monotonous, while 
the collection by one hand seems, on the contrary, both 
varied and interesting. We cannot but pay the tribute of 
respect to the distinguished names which Mrs. Dawson 
Seott and Mr. Ernest Rhys have gathered together. ‘These 
are headed by Mrs. Wharton, Mr. Walter de la Mare, Mr. 
John Mascefield, and Mr. Yeats, while no less a personage 
than Lord Curzon contributes a study of Eastern religious 
frenzy under the title ** The Drums of Kairwan.” A whole 
galaxy of lesser stars also twinkle in the firmament. Yet 
the general impression of the book is wearying, and the reader 
should not consume it as a whole, but should dip into it 
when he is in search of a literary hors d oeuvre. 

Miss Mordaunt’s collection, on the other hand, is strung 
on the thread of Anthropomorphism the principal 
personages in the three sections are, as the title indicates, 
in the first People, in the second Houses, and in the third 
Ships. As the author endows all three subjects with human 
characters, it is not perhaps to be wendered at that the 
stories under the heading of ** People * are the most successful. 
The first story in the book, ** The Alien,” is a most poignant 
description of a side-issue of nationality in the Great War, 
which entirely spoils a girl's life. Indeed, all the 
have a tragic tendency. For example, * The Dressmaker’ 
jis a wonderful short study of a sordid catastrophe. In 
the section under Tiouses ** Four Wallpapers is the most 
credible, while * The Builder of the House” is a powerful 
description of a very old man who has outlived everything 
jn the world—except his unquenchable interior youth. The 
whole collection shows Miss Mordaunt once more as one of 
the most accomplished of our women novelists. 


personalities in 


and 


stories 
, 


OTHER NOVELS 


Ged’s Infidel. By John Freeman. (Williams and Norgate. 
7s. 6d. net.)—The study of a pious agnostic who is hardly 
used by the world. The author appears to be well aware 
that the sacrifice of the youth of the Professor's daughter to 
the care of his senile decay will enrage the modern reader. 
He therefore kills off his hero in the last chapter and provides 
a successful love affair for Jean. 

At the Sign of the Blue Moon. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 
(Melrose. 5s. net.)—This book is unkindly described by 
the publisher as being by “The New English Ifumourist.” 
But Mr. Wyndham Lewis is worthy of a more generous 
description than this. Like all satirists, he, of course, takes 
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LAST SIX DAYS. Until 24th inst. 


AMPTONS 





secures to every customer values in tasteful Home Fur- 
nishings which are never equelled elsewhere. For cxample: 


The Greatest 


BLANKET BARGAIN 


in England. 


4,000 ALL WOOL BLANKETS 
Very soft and warm. White with blue borders. 
Please note the size: Single bed, 62in. x 82in., clearing at 10/9 each 


STRONG TWILL COTTON SHEETS 


750 pairs strong Twill Cotton Sheets. 


Single Bed Reduced Double Bed Reduced 
Size from to Size from to 
2yds.x3yds. 21/6 15/9 pair 2S yds.x3yds, 28/6 22/9 pair 


Remarkable Bargains in 


HEMSTITCHED COTTON SHEETS 


8,760 pairs, the best value ever offered, extraordinary reductiens 


Sinéle Bed Reduced Double Bed Reduced 

Size from Size from 
2 yds. «3 yds. 24 a Qpair 2hyds.x3 yds. 29/9to025/9 pair 
¢ ~ DBIVwaar w i X98 33/6 ,, 28/9 ,, 
2 2 ~ : ~ ) % . x3 39/9 ,, 35,9 


HEMS’ fITCHED COTTON PIL L OW CASES. Fine quelities, 


will wash and wear well. Reduced from 3/6 to 2/6 each; 3/9 to 
2,9 cach; 3/11 to 2,11 each respectively. 
150 dozen Pure Irish Hemstitched Linen Pillow Czrscs. 
Size Reduced from to Size Reduced from to 
20in. x 30in. &/il 5/11 each 2 in. x 3Zin. 11/6 7/11 cach 


HEMSTITCHED LINEN SHEETS 


Heavy Make. Remarkeble Vzelue. Only 300 Pairs. 


94in. x 3} yds. ‘ Reduced from 75/- to 55/9 per pair, 
For <6 pages of other unequalled bargains in Furniture, Carpets, Furniture Fabrics, 
Linen, Wallpapers, Antiques, China, Ironmongery, etc., see 


Hampton's SALE Catalogue. Pall MailEast, Londen, S.W.1. 





—— 


LISERTY’S SALE OF CRETONNE 
40,000 YARDS. 


Original Price. Sale Price. 
2/6 


1/3 
2/11 1/6 
3/11 1/11 


Patterns Post Free. Likerty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 





A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No Shareholders. 


No Comunission. 


Medical Recognition of 
Curative Science. 


‘ \ caller at my offices asked if I ever received testimonials. 1 
forebore to smile, because I that he had put the question 
seriously, doubtless because I scldom resort to the publication of 
testimonials on account of the Logic of Maxalding. 


saw 


Testimonials form such a large part of my daily correspondence 
that I have come to consider them as just a very usual item of 
the day’s work. The sheaves of testimonials that I showed this 
particular caller, however, so impressed him that he suggested the 
publication of them week by week in a Health Paper. It was 
soon proved to his satisfaction that no Health Paper in its present 
size could contain all the testimonials thet I receive; and that 
even if they could be published, the space they would occupy 
would be so costly that the fees would have to be enormously 
increased with no benefit to the patients and pupils. What most 
impressed this particular caller, however, was the fact that I had 
received in the post that morning FOUR COMMUNICATIONS 
FROM MEDICAL MEN. ‘The first was from a famous London 
Physician and Surgeon, telling me that he had recommended a 
patient to me. The second was from a medical man, asking for 
particulars of Maxalding and stating that another medical man 
had advised him to place himself in my hands for a course of 
treatment. The third was from a Lieut.-Colonel of the R.A.M.C. 
—then under treatment—and who, after a short appreciation of 


the exercises, said:—‘I am quite pleased with my progress.” 
The fourth was from one of the most eminent physicians in 
I-ngland, who said, in the course of a very eulogistic and scientific 
letter :— 


‘*T am frankly amazed at the novelty and value cf 
your exercises. There is no doubt that you have gone 
quite out of the beaten track and searched the recesses 
of your brains to discover a route to muscles much 
talked about, but little exercised. Your other instruc- 
tions on subjects in which I think I am a Past-Master, 
I can only say, all of them I have used from my youth 
upwards. But their completeness shows your thorough- 
ness and originality. I look forward to meeting you 
some day.” 


This Medical Man has made a life study of Physical 
Culture in all its branches, and is nearly sixty years of 


age. 


All the readers of Tre Specrator are cordially invited to write 
to me, who are not entirely satisfied with their health, their 
vitality, or their strength. It will give me great pleasure to make 
: personal survey and diagnosis ‘of any such case and send it 
ogether with a copy of Maxalding, which is a modest, illustrated 
hook let explanatory of the wonderful method after which it 
named, If the coupon is used for convenience, please DELET 


the items not applicable to your case. Add your name, cis 
age and occupation and post in a sealed or open cover as desired. 
\ll communications from me are sent in PLAIN SEALED 


all cost or liability. 


M. SALDO. 


and free of 


ENVELOPES, post paid, 


; cecccescccnncncnccceccececcssness COUPON. 


(1) I desire to eradicate Indigestion, Consi lipatt ion, Nervous 
: Di ‘bility, Neurasthenia, Insomnia, lV cak Lungs, Suscep- 
: tibility to Colds, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sctatica, 
: Obesity, Sluggish Liver, Dizziness when Stooping, Lack 
: of Physical Development, Lack of Self-Confidence, 
H Weak Stomach, Biliousness, Languor, Ileadaches, or: 
: (2) I desire to e great Nervous Energy and Vitality, 
S SCMMGER. 2-5 5s ds cas dink daeneusisvanpemesesmnanieshdeks tp ced euaremadsavid se AMerveeniss 
: tddré SSSR ened eed eRnecdesccenyesehecsdesenneddegoeceenstoseasssodscsessonceoee 
: 
TE ERT PEF ae Reno es BO nea por SPEAR ee ET er 
: Tre Sp ro 


MONTE SALDO, 


40 S PALL MALL, LONDON, W.1, ENGLAND. 
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the fads and foibles of the day for his material, and “ Plonk,” 
by “ Luny Boned,” a play in seven scenes, which occupy 
about four and a half pages, is a really funny skit. ‘The book 
is very entertaining, but rather fatiguing to read if taken in 
large quantities. 

Every Wife. By Grant Richards. (Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This might be called an awful warning as to 
waste of time by the idle rich, were it not that the four person- 
ages concerned in the drama are anything but millionaires, 
and merely take a certain sum out of their moderate incomes 
to waste ona holiday. First the two wives go off on their own, 
and later the husbands follow them. The story, with its 
description of gambling, dancing, and flirting in the Riviera, 
is lively but not edifying. 

The Snob. By Helen R. Martin. (IIfurst and Blackett. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This book is more interesting as an account of 
life in an American University, and on the farm of a Pennsyl- 
vanian Dutchman, than as fiction. ‘The two people who tell 
the story are not very clearly characterized, and the study of 
the Snob himself is a little crude. 

The Lonely Lake. By Margaret Ashmun. (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d. net.)—A picture of the Middle West ten years ago which 
will give the English reader a strong feeling of the dreariness of 
lonely farmhouses in new settlements. The whole book is 
most competently written, and the heroine, Averil Faraday, 
is a very attractive creature, 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIN ATE 
ANOMALY 
KIDDY 


AN EXCHANGE 


By ARTHUR W. 
Tr has usually been regarded as a cardinal principle of 
the Foreign Exchanges that they constituted a fairly 
reliable barometer with regard to the economic conditions 
of a country. Given a persistent movement of the 
Foreign Exchanges in our favour, it was usually safe to 
assume that the drift of trade was in our favour, while 
a persistent decline indicated reverse conditions. How 
comes it then, that with our foreign trade returns on the 
one hand showing during the past year an ever-increasing 
adverse visible trade balance, the American exchange 
for the past few months has been moving steadily in 
our favour? The Trade Returns for the whole of 1924 
show that the visible adverse balance was £344,000,000 
as compared with £212,000,000 for 1923. We know, 
of course, that allowance has to be made for invisible 
exports in the shape of freights, &c., but that does not 
overcome the question of comparative results. In other 
words, there is no reliable evidence that the invisible 
exports for 1924 were greater than those for 1923. Or, 
to express the matter in another way, the adverse trade 
balance for last year was the greatest since 1920, when 
invisible exports in the shape of shipping freights must 
have been much greater than last year, owing to the 
high freight rates then in existence. And vet, whereas 
during 1920 the adverse trade balance was fully reflected 
in the extreme weakness of the American exchange on 
London we tind that in 1924 so far from the trade position 
being reflected in the exchange, the year or at all events 
the latter part of it has been characterized by a persistent 
rise in sterling. 
Specran Cavses Operatinc. 

The explanation of this apparent topsy-turvydom 
in the working of exchange laws is interesting, and it 
is fairly simple. If I were to say in a sentence that 
the effect of trade transactions on the exchange has 
been more than offset by the magnitude of financial 
and credit transactions, clarity would, perhaps, be 
sacrificed to brevity, but a sentence or two of explana- 
tion, I think, will make it perfectly clear to the 
general reader what I mean by financial and credit 
transactions. In 1920 and thereabouts when the 
American exchange was influenced by trade movements, 
tt was also affected by another influence, namely, distrust 
in conditions in Kurope which led to a flight of capital 
to the United States. Germany remitted there because 
of the general flight from the mark and fears of 
Reparation demands, Similar apprehensions restrained 


America from making any loans to Europe, and to some 
extent also there was even a certain flight from the ¢ 
to take refuge in the dollar. All of these transactions 
were of the credit description as distinguished from 
actual trade transactions. During the past six months, 
however, we have seen a complete reversal of these 
influences. Following the adoption of the Dawes Report 
with its prospects of relief to political and economic 
chaos there has been a revival of American confidence 
in the European outlook, a revival which has also been 
strengthened by the establishment of a strong and stable 
Government in this country. Consequently, and _ in 
vivid contrast to 1920, we have had a great return of 
European credits which had fled to America for safety, 
plus the granting of enormous fresh loans and credits 
to Europe by the United States, these great influences 
on the exchange, moreover, being finally supplemented 
by a considerable speculation in sterling prompted in no 
small degree by the belief that Great Britain is to revert 
ere long to an effeetive Gold Standard and. free gold 
market. These are the main explanations of the some- 
what paradoxical movement in the American exchange, 
and while they are satisfactory in the sense that they 
reflect greater confidence in the European outlook, they 
must not be regarded as tantamount to a real improyve- 
ment in the economic position of the country. 
Tur Trapre Ovr.oor. 

I am far from asserting that the trade figures for 
the past year necessarily obliterate hopes which have 
been formed of some improvement in the trade 
outlook. Undoubtedly, there are indications of 
some stirrings of activity, and as regards Eastern 
markets especially the latest figures show that business 
with India is improving. Nevertheless, and in spite of 
the signs afforded by the Trade Returns of increased 
internal consumption and also a certain increase in 
internal trade activity, the fact remains that eur imports 
have to be paid for; that they can only be paid for by 
an exchange of goods and services, and that there are 
many defects in our present industrial conditions which 
are clearly handicapping us in the matter of resuming 
full activity in our export trade. 

NEED FoR Errort, 

There may, indeed, as has been pointed out in 
more than one quarter, be much cause for satisfaction 
that in tlie face of adverse’ conditions and the 
diminished buying power of Europe our trade should 
have been maintained as well as it has been. Quite 
frankly, however, I believe there is too great a tendency in 
this country to rest satisiied with maintaining a position 
when we ought to be striving for great expansion if we 
are to obtain the wherewithal to feed and clothe our 
increasing population. This state of semi-repose may 
have been all very well before the War when our aceumu- 
lations of capital were so great, but we live in times when 
both economically and socially the creation of new 
wealth is a supreme necessity. It is necessary economic- 
ally if we are to pay for our imports and to retain national 
solvency, and it would seem to be necessary socially 
because we have never-ceasing demands on the part of 
Labour for higher standards of living, and for a bigger 
share in proiits without, however, a sullicient regard 
to the need for increasing the central store of wealth 
in which it is desired that all should share. If there 
were a little clearer perception of this need, we should 
not at the present moment have the threat of another 
coal strike which if it materializes will aim a deadly 
blow at the economic position just when there are signs 
ef an improvement. 

Some Bankinc Resv ts. 

Some weeks ago I indicated the likclihood of banking 
results being of a satisfactory character, and this is 
now amply demonstrated by the character of the 
dividend and profit statements which have been 
made by the leading banks. It is not possible at present 
to make a clear and concise comparison of the profits 
secured by all the big banking institutions as some 
of them only publish the full details with the reports 
which at present have not been issued. Not only, how- 
ever, have dividends been fully maintained in all cases, but 
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CHILD & CO. 


Established before 1600) 





“Mills 


(ESTABLISHED 1753) 


Registered with unlimited liability 188s) 


Incorporating 
HOLT & CO. 


and 
(Established 1809) 


BANKERS 


Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 
me Sagnty-livet Statement - Assets and veneer 31st procomamer, 1924. 





eS Dr. LIABILITIES 


To Capital paid up 
o Rese rve Fund 


To Current, Deposit and other Accounts 


of Customers 





JACKSON PIXLEY & Co., 


Gih January, 1925, 


transacted. 


Head Office - 


Childs Branch - 
Holts Branch - - . 





To Acceptances and Engagements on account 


To Reduction of the Bank Premises Account 


al hartered Accountants, 


TAA SST PASS TPA SS SPAT TTI. SIT ATTA ITA SEA Sa PATA PATA 
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; | ASSETS ‘eo [BI 
, d. ‘4 o > 
1,060,000 0 0 By Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and Balance (3) 
530.900 0 6 at Bank of E nglanc 5,621,176 12 6 oe 
20,153,507 10 1 ba Balances with and C heques i in course of Col- iz 
lection on other Banks in the United Kingdom 1.469.772 4 4 a: 
1.8°2344 0 2 y Money at Call and at hast Metles ons 6,278,200 0 O A 
168,561 4 3 By Bills iensethed 1,148,317 4 6 = 


By Investments :— 
British <aoversenent Securities & 


(including £526,2: eposited ; 4 

as ws for | vblic Aaamaen — Ss 18 ° [ZAI 
| Other Securities ... ‘ 3 = 
; 9,353,629 0 SS 


By Advances to Customers and other Resreaite 
By Liabilities of Customers for Ac angeamone and 


Engagements as per contra 


By Bank and other Premises (Freehold)... 


423,794,412 14 ¢ 





AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 


We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the Bank, and have obtained all the information and 
explanations we have required, and we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn _up so as to exhibit a true and correct 
view of the state of the Bank's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books. 


KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & Co. 


J. C. MORTLOCK, 
Secretary. 1 


9th January, 1925, 


CUR 





Every description of British and Overseas Banking and Exchange Business 
The Bank undertakes the office of Executor and Trustee, 


| 67, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


- FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. + 
- 3 & 4, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 


eee 








WOL yey eo 
H. A. PAWRE NCE, 





71,340,743 12 


3 
9 

1sso34 02 [2 
695,000 0 0 
6 


£33, 794,412 14 


2 
} Managing eA 


) Partners. 




















Head ‘Office: 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 


TRUSTEE DE PARTMENT, 





i 


NEPRARARATAILOTATILILATARST TASS 


a 


This Bank is prepared, in 
approved cases, to act as 
Executor and Trustee of 
Wills, Trustee of Settle- 
ments, Trustee of Debenture 
Stock Issues, &c. Copies 
of the regulations can be 
obtained from any of the 
Branches. 


TT 


SSSESSEETED: 


PETTITT 


Over 1,600 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India, 
Burmah end Egypt. 


? } i 
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‘SEO ORY 


T 
) 


DEFOSITS, &c. £336,1382,55 
ADVANCES, &e. £154,265,881 
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An oil recomme 


promise ind cot 
tion is as dangerous as 


\STROI 


Wakefield ( 


Coe & & &S oS eS. 








informat rill tel 
Wakefield "CASTROL th 


your engine s neeas 


and recommend 





suit nal E B cine | 


Decidedly NO— it is manifestly absurd to expect 
one or two grades to meet the varying requirements 
of the many engines now in use. 


any and every engine ca 
ipror ise 


mmendation 





eu the 
at is specially 


Over 4180 Leading Meter 


__ WAKEFIELD 





in wholesale fashion for 
n at best be but a com- 
in the matter of lubrica- 
it is unnecessary, 
I in a umber of 
on the ne basic princi 
ity or character to suit 
its of the engine or chassis 
Ket, 
can be 


Ch art 
tleased to send 
Motor-Car 
Department. 
tl interesting 
particular grade of 
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ication fe r 


Manufacturers USE 
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Cc. C. WAKEFIELD LD & CO., | 





LTD 


HEAPSIDE, ' oemnent, EC. 
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Lloyds show an increase in their profits of over £100,000 
with large allocations to the reserve, the Midland Bank 
gives an increase in its profits of over £200,000 and the 
allocation of no less than £750,000 to reserve or £50,000 
more than last year, and the National Provincial shows a 
somewhat similar expansion in profits. The Bank of 
Liverpool and Martins statement reveals an increase in 
profits of nearly £50,000-—an excellent result in pro- 
portion to the figures covered, while Williams Deacon 
also show an increase in profits and a substantial amount 
to reserve. 
Tue Conversion LOAN. 

The Government is to be congratulated upon the 
result of its offer of 34 per cent. Conversion Loan at 
the minimum price of 77}. The issue, it will be re- 
membered, was made in connexion with impending 
53 per cent. Exchequer Bond maturities to the amount of 
about £50,000,000, and the nominal amount of new 3} per 
cent. Conversion Loan sold was just under £606,000,000, 
representing at the price of issue cash amounting to 
nearly £48,000,000. The Government, therefore, is now 
well provided in the matter of its forthcoming maturities, 
while allowing for the £80,600,C00 of Exchequer Bonds 
converted a few weeks earlier, something like £1,500,000 
must have been saved in annual debt charges. Inci- 
dentally, too, the response given by the public to the 
34 per cent. Conversion Loan is a fresh indication of 
the large volume of resources still awaiting investment. 
That circumstance in itself tends to explain the under- 
lying steadiness of all markets, the general tone of which 
has been strong during the past week, while the outlook 
continues to be favourable. 

City, January 14th. 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
FROM THE MAGAZINES 
QUARTERLIES. 


Tut Crirerton.Eatracts from Letters, by Leo Telstoy and 
N. N. Strakhoy. ‘Translated by S. 5. Ketcliarsky. 
{All the extracts refer to Dostoevsky, and illustrate Telstoy’s changing view 


cof him the “ most dear and most needed" of 1851 becomes in 1883 “a man 
with a kink.” Strakhov writes cf Dostoevsky as debauchee and Lully. | 


Three Poems, by 'T. S. Eliot. 
Psycho-Analysis and the Critic, by Uerbert Read. 

{An attempt to discover in the theories of Jung, Freud and Adler * still another 
basic reality cn which to ground the imaginative hypotheses of art.’’| 
Nineteenth Century Painting, by Clive Bell. 

{Th: consequences for art of th: discovery of photography.| 
The Man with the Green Patch, by Edith Sitwell. 


[One of Miss Sitwell’s very best poems. | 


MONTHLIES. 


Tux Lonnon Mercury.-The Reformers, by Edwin Cerio, 
{A sly, amusing story of Capri in the manner of Mr. Norman Douglas. | 
Kelmscott to Kelmscott, by Violet Hurt. 


[Acute comments on William Morris's neuroses. | 


Tue Avetput—The Diverce of Theory and Practice, by 
James A. Aldis. 

{Organ-building supplies an unusual illustration of the mischievous ant: gonism 
of the theorist and the * practical man.”*} 


Tuk Dusun Macazine.— Music-Hall Elements, by W. J. 
Lawrence. 
{The germ of the Coliseum discovered in Shakespeare's Globe.] 
Biackwoop'’s MAGAziInre. 
Rufus. 


{A well-written tragi-comedy of discomfort.) 


Sunshine and Moonshine, by 


RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


PLAYS 


KinG Grorce’s Hari.—Arts League Travelling 
Theatre as ae ae es 
[The English Chaure-Sovris programme cf songs, scenes and 
dances that are full of freshness and gaiety. Well 

worth secing.] 


Lirine._ You and I ee a we as 

| This rather trifling play is worth secing, fer Miss Margaret 
Motfatt’s acting.] 

Royarry.—The Vortex .. - 8.10—2.30 


{A ccncdy ef manners that is citcn quite brilliant.) 


8.20-- 2.30 
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FILMS 


Avr rie Tivou, Srranp (daily, 2.30, 5.50 and 8.50). 
Gets Slapped. 

[This Andreyev play was not suitable for cincma adaptation, nor is it well 
adapted. The acting of Lon Chaney as the clown is very good, and so is 
the whole pastoral love-scene, the only thing in this piece that recalls the 
past genius of Seastrom, the producer. A film above the average, but 
disappointing. } 


Ar tuk Marsie Arcu (January 19th to 24th, continuous), 
-Three Women. 
[Showing how a melodrama can become a convincing play when Lubitseh 


preduces it. A most brilliantly acted and directed film, easily the best 
on view in town at the moment.} 


He Who 


Av THE LONDON PAVILION (daily, 2.80 and 8.20). 
| Notice later.] 


Ar THE SCALA (daily, 2.50 and 8.20).— The Epic of Everest. 
[The beautiful Everest film will easily survive a second, or a third visit; a 
panorama of great mountains and a unique human achicvcment.] 


Peter Pan, 


MUSIC 
Jaruary 17th.—Qvueen’s Haui.-- Popular Concert 


[Of course, there will be a tenderly retrospective audience to hear 
Mme. Calvé sing, yes! the Mabanera trom Carmen.| 


daruary 17th... WicmMorrm Hau. Violin and Piano .. 3.0 
(Mr. William Primrose and Mr. Solomon should make a spirited 
combination in Dohnanyi’s Sonata, Op. 21. Each plays a 
substantial group of solos. | 


January 18th. Kingsway Hau..Amateur Orches- 
tra of London .. ie ae aia a 8.0 
{Of interest are the Love Scene frem Derlioz’s Romeo ct Juliette 
Symphony, and Rimsky-Korsakof’s very earnest 
Mr. Wynn Reeves gets admirable results from hi 
they are true amateurs.| 


intar Suiie. 
players, for 


Jaruary 21st..-QueeEeN’s Haupi.— Albert Hall Orches- 
tra os nv 8.15 


[This orchestra was formed twenty years ago with the object of 








encouraging british music; it honours its cause by invitiny 
Mr. Hamilton Harty to give the first London performance of his 
Trish Symphony. We is a brilliant conductor, and the pro- 
graniume of Mozart, Handel, Berlioz is attractiy 


January 23rd.— Anouian Hay. Song Recital 8.15 
[Mr. Norman Stone is singing Bach, Pureell and the Old Ttalians ; 
while groups of madrigals will be given by the execlicnt English 
Singers. | 
<~ET YD EC 
LECTURES 
January 19th. Kast Lonpon Couiece.— Sir Richard 
Paget, on “ How Human Specech is Pro- 
duced” .. ‘ x" 6.0 


January 20th. BirkBeck Coniecr, Frrrer Lane, 
K.C. 4.—-Professor E. W. MacBride, on 
* Habits and Heredity ~ : , iia 
January 22nd.—-Torrennam Poryrecunic, N. 5. 
Professor G. Ellict Smith, on “ Egyptian 
Mummies ~ ae ne ed a* oa 
(The above “* Popular Science " Lectures are in aid of King Pdward's 
Hospital Fund. Tickets from the Secretary, 7 Walbrook, B.C.4.| 
January 20th.—Kine’s CoLLecre, StrAND.— Professor 
Percy Dearmer, on * The Persian and Syrian 
Elements in Byzantine Art” .. ‘ i 
{The first of a course of ten publie lectures on “ Byzantine Art and 
the Developments of the First Six Centuries of the Christian 

Era.”*| 


5.50 


5.30 


Jaruary 22nd.- Tue Roya. InstiretTion, 21) Albe- 
marle Street, W.1.—Mr. Julian S. Huxley, 
on “ The Courtship of Animals and Its 
Biological Bearings” .. oe oe «eo Gas 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
JAN. 19th, 20th and 2Ist. JEAN ANGELO and VILMA BLANCHARD 
in **ONE NIGHT"; JACK MULHALL and * BUCK” in Jack 
London's Dog Epic, ** THE CALL OF THE WILD," &c. JAN. 22nd, 
23rd and 2ith, MAE MURRAY and MONTE BLUE in ** MADE- 
MOISELLE MIDNIGHT "'; WALTER HIERS in * FAIR WEEK”; 
NEA BURNS in *“* BUSY BUDDIES"; FELIX, the Cat, &: 














T . 
DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS to state 
TRADE-MARK. that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Stran 
Y APPOINTMENT | W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANS 
ey / to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 
TO in future be the Head Office; their other address 
THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C 





H.M. 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
oppertunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, Londen, W.9%, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Dcnation to the Secretary to-day. 

£23,000 required in the 179th year of its work. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY, LTD. 





A SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 





SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN PROFITS, 


annual general meeting of British-American 
was held, on Monday, January 12th, 
Westminster Millbank, 
Cunliffe-Owen, Bt., the Chairman, 


The twenty-second 
Tobacco Company, Limited, 
at the office of the Company, 
Lon lon, S.W. :. sir Lugo 
presiding. | 2 ; 
The notice convening the meeting was taken as read, and 
The Secretary (Mr. A. M. Rickards, F.C.I.S.), having read the 
ttificate of Sir William Plender, of Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, 
Crifliths and Ce., chartered accountants, appen led to the accounts, 
The Chairman said: Gentlemen As you are aware, it is usual 
at our annual meeting to go through the various items of the 
halance-sheet and make some comments thereon. Taking a 
assets side of the balance-sheet first, you will observe that the ite 
of real estate and buildings at cost, less provision jor amortiza tion 
of leaseholds £488, any shows an Increase of £4, 


House, 7 








3 a compared 


with last year. Plant, machinery, lamon-aad Mildeasal cost or 
uncer, £497,432, nth a deecreaso of £24,186. This is mainly 
an inted for by transfers to subsidiary companies. Goodwill, trade 
marks and patents remain at the same figure as last ro viz., 
£900 000, and in view of the great value of the pg ‘s trado 


marks, the directors remain of the opinion that this am should 
appear cn the balance-sheet even if only at the iiatiliaal value of 
tr O000, 

A number of our assoriate 


owil to the expansion of 


d compan : during the past year, 
business, have increased their 
to and current accounts 





thei 
nd consequently loan 
with i octated compa : £6,400, 554, bow an increas of 
$1,647,996. These amounts we preferred to let them have by 

of loan, at any rate for the time being, rather than by raising 
the capital by the issue of new shares. IJnvestrnents in associated 


companies show en incre frorn £15,620,374 to £16,032,944. This 
is the largest item on the assets side, and shows an Increase this 
r of £412,570. We have made investments during the past 
r by tnereasing our holdings in several associated companies. 
ocks of leaf, manufactured goods and materials at cost or under 


mw stand 


aimost entirely by an inerea in 


at £6,148,692, or an increase of £682,207, represented 
tocks of leaf tobacco. The stocks 
of leaf, manulaectured goods and materials have been carried at cost 
or under as in previt Sundry debtors, less provision for 
doubtful debts and debit balances now stand at £651,963, a reduc 

tion of £442,747. Cash at bankers, in transit and at call, £2,825,754, 
hows a decrease of £1,421,256 ‘This dcerease is accounted for by 
ner we loans to and investments in various of our associated 
during the year, as already referred to. 





uu veur 


compantes 


LIABILITIES 

side of the balance-sheet, the issued 
rence remains the same, but the 
increased from 16,071,327 to 16,071,402, 
This ts shares issued to share- 
holders in respect of belated acceptances of the issue of shares under 
the resolution of May 10th, 1920. reditors and credit balances, 
£4,922,452, represents an increase of £277,656 on the figure at which 
it stood last year. The yreater portion of these balances consist of 
provision for taxation to British, Dominion, and foreign Govern- 
ments, and moneys deposited by our associated companies. ‘The 
item of reserves for buildings and machinery remains at the same 
figure as last year, viz., £500,000, which your directors consider 
sufficient. Premium on ordinary shares issued has increased from 
£444,967 to £462,433. The explanation of the increase is that ene of 
the officials who had shares allotted to him in 1923, under the reso- 
luticn of January 11th, 1922, died before the completion of his five 
years’ agreement, and his executors nad, under that agreement, to 
pay an additional price for the purchase o f the sheres allotted to 
him. "p rovision fer redemption of coupens now sts ene at £55.670, 
or an increase of £6,704. Spe “wial reserve has increased from 
£1.257,715 to £1,271,817, an increase of £14,102. As your « wimren 
] ious years, this account was created 


have stated in s 
in which to carry 1 capital nature. 


Turning to the 


share 





issue of ordinary 





an addition of 75 share due to 75 









PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

This brings me to the last item, viz., Profit and loss account. 
The accounts show a net profit for the year, after deducting all 
charges and providing for income-tax and corporation tax, of 
£4,866,265, an increase of £371,294 over the previous year, which the 
directors trust the shareholders will consider as being very satis- 
factory. (Hear, hear.) 

Last year we carried forward a balance of £4,978,271, out o 
which we paid a final dividend of 9 per cent., amounting — t 
£1,446,425, which left us with a disposable balance of £3,531 845. 
During the y: additional coupons have been deposited with 
Us in respect of the shares issuable in pursuance of the extraordinary 


i some 
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rescluticn cf the sharehelders of May 10th, 1920, and we have 
allotted to sharehc lders 75 Crdir ary Shares of £1 each and a sum of 
£75 is deducted from the balance, I aving £3,531,770. To this 
must be added the profits fcr the year as previously mentioned, 
£4,866,265, less the Preference dividend, amounting to £225,000, 
and the four intcrim = _ nds paid cn the Ordinary Shares for the 
yi amounting to 51,781, leaving a disposable balance cf 
£5, 255, out of whic a re Dire ctcrs recommend the distribution 
on January ry; cf a final dividend (free of British Income Tax) 
en the issued Crdinary Shares of 2s. per share 

£1,607,140, leaving £2,914,115 to be carried ferward, all of which 
is required in the operaticns of the Company. 














amounting to 


The profit for the year now under review dces net include any 
amount in respect cf claim fcr refund cf Excess Profits Tax which 
was mentioned in ycur Chairman’s specch last year and which has 
not yet been adjusted. 

I am tcld that during the year under review certain rumours 
were spread that your Company had lost substantial sums owing 
to disturbances in various parts of the world. I am sure you will 
all ke glad to hear that there was, and is, no truth in such rumours 
Neither your Company ner any of its Associated Companies has 
sustained any Icss owing to disturbances in any part cf the world. 


AN EXPORT BUSINESS, 

Once mo 
entirely an expert business and thet your Ccmpany is very largely 
interested in Associated Companies who carry cn business In various 
parts of the world outside the United Kingd« m, and I am plea ed 
to say that your business for the current year continues to ke healthy 
and promising. 


re T would ask you to hear in mind that your business is 


I now fe rmally beg to move the adc pti n of the 
Balance Skeet for the year ended September 30th, 1924, including 
payment on January Ivth, of a final dividend cf 2s. per share 
upon the issued Ordinary Shares free of British Income Tax. 


I ma 
) 


Rep rt and 


ention that the Directors have declared for the vear 
terim Dividend of IGd. per share, free cof British 
Pax, also payable cn January 19th, so that the share- 
heldeis will receive cn that date 2s. 10d. per share. 


I will now ask Mr. Gillchreest to seccnd the Resolution, and 
| 
I 





Income 





when that has keen done, if there are any questions to be 
comments to be made on the Balance Sheet, it will be a convenien 
time to do so. 
Mr. S. J. Gillchreest (Deputy Cha 
which was agreed to unanimously. 
The retiring dicectcrs and the auditcr were re-elected. 


irmam) seconded the motior 9 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


Mr. W. W. Waldrcn: Ladies and gentlemen, I beg to propese 
"that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the ch 
t in the chair, and to the directcrs and the staff fcr the 
efficient management of the affairs of the company during the 
past year.’ 1 am sure it is the wish of every shareholder that | 
should express cur very great pleasure and satisfaction upon the 
excellent report which has keen presented to us, and offer our cc1 
cratulations to the directors of the company, and to the staff on the 

necess Which they have achieved. (App! Perhaps some other 
shareholder will be kind cncuch to second that resoluticn. 

Mr. H. Pimbury: Ladies and gentlemen, 1 have very creat 
pleasure in seconding that resclution. 

‘ihe vote was unanimously accorded, 

The Chairman: Mr. Waldron, ladies and gentlemen, cn behalf 
of the beard and tie staff of the company I thank ycu very much 
for the kind resclution which you have propesed and carried, 

The pre ceedings then terminated. 


urman for his 
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EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS 
This Week’s Special Bargain 
VERY FiNE 1912 VINTAGE TAWNY PORT 


Beautifully matured in cask, fine bouquet, soft and generous, 


Per 49/- Dozen. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 


Write for “ PINK LIST” qu toting unsurpassed assortment of 
and Spirits at Market Prices, 


| EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 


LONDON, 
quote “§,.” 


Wires 





Please 
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/’ For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 
Goddard's 
Plate Powder’ | 


Sold everywhere 6‘ l- 24 &46 
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igeoel Ve oe Starting q Va If the Riviera is too expensive—try \ 
- — tt VENTNOR, Isle of Wight. | 


-zctevsc | | THE ROYAL HOTEL. 


you are buying for a 


























q 
, lifetime. Buy your The Island's Southern Resorts have a wonderful winter climate. 
bookcase on the Unit The Hotel is sheltered, faces South, looks over the sea, and has ; 
idea, because each private cliff gardens. It is centrally heated and furnished with ' 
year your book pos- every comfort. Apply to the Manager for SPECIAL TERMS ; 
sessions will increase from now until EASTER. 
and more book space Propristors: 
will be — essential. TRUST HOUSES LTD. ' 
With the Globe- Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2 t 
UNIVERSAL STYLE BOOK. :  Wernicke “Uni } NN Telephone: Gerrard 8844. 
CASE AS ABOVE : versal” Style you eee 








OAK - - = = £7.10.0 : need only buy just as 
MAHOGANY - £9.10.0 ; = many Units as you 





Each. ! require now and you 66 ° 99 
: — Oak wake : yop : can add more at any Facts are stubborn things 
Ripe eet Pi CL ON RAREST 8 ie Sy : time. 


Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcases are BRITISH DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 
MADE, and are world-famous for Quality and fine 


finish. They contain only the best features in sectional Make immediate provision for all 
construction, and are risks by insuring with the 


“ ALWAYS COMPLETE, BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 
Made in three Styles: Standard, Ideal and Universal. 


Send for Catalogue No, 20B davon complete range. PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., : 


If you have a Gr jamophone ask for particu! ars of the new Globe- 


ernicke Record Cabinets. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Joe GlobeWernicke Co sia AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 


London: 44 Holborn Yue, E.C. 1. 82 Victoria St., S.W.1 


98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. P RO V I D EN T ‘sj Oo C [IE T Y = 


ESTABLISHED 1349. } 






































THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


Assets ‘ ee “* ee ee -. £50,000 ,000 
Annual Income ai os “e oe oe £7 500,000 


The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policv 


holders, it values its liabilitics on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience 





Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims. 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 
LONDON OFFICE 


973-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 4 


W. C. Fismer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 








BISCUITS 


aes Sf rise Flaky CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


biscuit and real cheese T 7 yy 
biscuit and real cheese | 5% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
refined flavour. They are x3 frome of 650 ond spwerie con be invested mitbout capecee te 


Lenders, in 5”, repayable 














ideal for luncheon or 4th January, 1930, vig = aS wr a leone ot 2 “ 
j ; H PORATION STOCK t e redeemed on 4t ctober, “u 
dinner. Order a trial tin information can be deateed from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
from your stores. Belfast; or through any Stockbroker or Banker. 
Mace only by 
CARR& CO.L2 
CARLISLE The Famous Established 1800. 


‘GROUSE’ 


BRAND WHISKY. 


Pre-War Strength, 25 u.p. 
Pre-War Quality. 


166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 
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| oR TINE ONSTS SI IIT SAS ION 
| H ROLLS - ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


VV VV WOU UPVPUVWP WYP VP VPVUPYVP UVP VP VW(PVWV(P UP VWPDVW PAUP MVM? 

An Owner’s Opinion after twelve years’ experience of 

Rolls-Royce Service and Rolls-Royce Methods: 

“I very much appreciate the treatment I always receive from your 

firm and always have done. I can only say my car is running 
erfectly in every way, and I am entirely satisfied with it and 

also with all my dealings with the Rolls-Royce firm.” 


Reference No. 777. The original letter may be seen on application. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. 


15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDCN. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) 
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SPSS SSS S SESE VESTS 


LAYER’S N°? 


Virginia Cigarettes 


Manufactured by modern machinery in a Model Factory 


from matured Virginia Tobacco of the finest quality 


PLAYER’S N° 3 Virginia Cigarettes 


are supplied 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


10 for 8” 2 


JOHN PLAYER 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 


3.P.20 


O for 1/4 


& SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


PPC SS SSS SSE CEST TPCSC CES 


50 for 3/3 
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ihe weaned of the faithful seneed 


Have you ever thought of the noble army of women 
who devote their lives to saving frail sisters—the 
tempted and the fallen? They work not in the lime- 
light, but in the dreary shadows. And their reward? 
Some work gladly for nothing, some even give their 
capital, some receive perhaps £50 a year. | But it ts 
those who are in their declining years we wish you to 
think of now. We want you to help us to raise a 
fund to provide 

PENSIONS FOR LONG-VPERIOD 
WORKERS. 

That their reward should be poverty it is our urgent 
task to prevent. 

It is impossible to make provision for every worker 
at onee, but the Church Penitentiary Association has 
decided to put into operation a pension scheme which 
will offer the first benefits to workers under fifty-five 
years of age who have served longest. For this the 
Association is making an urgent plea for £10,000. 

The Asseciation itself has voted £500 towards rais- 
ing this sum, and they feel that there must be 1,000 
people who would gladly give £10 to help these good 
women who have done so much. How much will you 
give? Any sum, large or small, will be gladly acknow- 
ledged. Please, if you can help, help quickly. 

Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Sccretary, 
THE CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION, 
Church House, Dean's Yard, London, S.W. 1. 


£10000 
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’M in every town and 
every village— 
“Tommy Pratt-kins of 
the Petrol Patrol.” I’m 
the gold-coated Sentinel 
standing ready with 
PRATTS—the spirit for 
more miles per gallon 
and a cleaner engine. 
You will see me every- 
where and can trust me 
anywhere. 


Golden 
Pump from which you 
get your PRATTS. But, 


of course, you know me 


pan 


OF THE 


I'm just the 


[ow f PETROL PATROL 
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PRAT 





Ohe Sentinel of Riblic Service 


-_Uniform everywhere Reliable always 








ANCLO-AMERICAN O11 COMPANY. LTO 36 QUEEN ANNE'S CATE LONOON, SWI 
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WELBANK’S BOILERETTE 





For Physical whe 


a a 











GLORIOUS HEALTH end Welbank’s Boilerette are synonymous terms. it 
will be more and more clearly demonstrated that the one is impossible without 
the other. By eating Rice from which a fine outer coating, chiefly consisting of 
Phosphorus and Potassium, has been removed by a polishing process is the cause of 
Beri-beri (Multiple Neuritis), a terrible disease chiefly affecting the nerves. We too 
suffer from many terrible complaints and diseases because we make such fools of 
ourselves by persisting in washing out and wasting the most valuable clements of the 
food we eat, the priceless life-giving Salts of Vegetables. These Salts, consisting of 
Detention. Scdium, Calcium, Magnesium, Iron, Phosphorus, Sulphur, Silicon and 
Chlorine are the most Precious Medicines provided for us by Nature from her 
Wondrous Laboratory for the Prevention and Cure of all kinds of Ailments. 

Angemia is caused by Constipation and lack of Iron and Potassium in the blood. 
Vegetables properly cooked will cure the one and supply the deficiency in the other. 
Vegetables are rich in Iron, Potassium, &c., especially Spinach, Parsnip and Lettuce, 
chemicaliy prepared by Nature so as to be easily digested and assimilated. Neuras- 
thenia, i., Nervous Depression and Prostration, Neuritis, &c., are oft-times the 
result of Constipation, producing weak digestion, &ce. The chief cause, as in Beri- 
beri, is Nerve Starvation, the lack of nutriment to the nerves and brain. Vegetables 
being rich in Phosphorus, Potassium, Silicon and other Nerve and Brain Foods, will 
supply the deficiency, besides curing Constipation without which a full recovery may 
be regarded as almost nopeless. (We supply a Chart showing Salts in Food.) 

Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia , &e.—These distressing complaints are caused by 
an excess of Urie Acid in the blood. Vegetables being rich in Alkaline and other 
Salts, such as Potassium, Sodium, Magnesium, Calcium, Sulphur, &c., will purify 
the blood, neutratize the acids and expel thern from the system. As Constipation 
is nearly always pre-existent in these cases, Vegetables will effect the cure. But 
bear in mind the Vegetables must be so cooked that ALL the Valuable Organic Salts 
are fully conserved. Constipation is the foul and aggravating cause of most of the 
complaints from which we suffer, and can only be cured by Natural Remedies. 

A Chemist said to the Writer of the above: *‘ We Chemists know that there is no 
medicine that will cure Constipation (wil! Doctors and Chemists please note and 
contradict if they can). This Chemist was cured by using Welbank’s Boilerette, also 
another Chemist, a friend of his, who was a physical wreck and not expected to live. 

To those who suffer and desire to be cured of any of the akove complaints, we advise 
a thorough Course of Cookery in this Epoch-Making Wonder-Working Cooker called 


‘WELBANKS BOILERETTE . 


THIS WONDER-WORKING INVENTION 


gets intense! y hot, hotter than an crdinary saucepan, yet it can never burn the food, 
. ‘It looks after itself,” therefore requires no 
attention, stirring being unnecessary. 


THE IDEAL COOKER. 


The Ideal Cooker for Porridge, Milk, Milk Foods, Soups, Stews 
Jellies, Custards, Sauce, Jam and Marmalade Making, Beel 
Tea, &c. A Speciality for Infant, Invalid, 












AND ALL KINOS OF VEGETARIAN COOKERY, 


COOKS MEAT AND VEGETABLES IN OWN JUICES, 


By —- means all the Valuable Salts, Tonics, Natural Aperients and Life-giving pr oper ties 
of Meat and Vegetables, which are usually washed away, are fully conserve 


“CONVERTS THE OLD INTO YOUNG.” 


Will make Tough Meat delicious and digestible, and 
Old Fowls more tender and delicious than Expensive 
Chickens cooked in the ordinary way, 


BOILERETTED BEEF AND MUTTON. 


A Revelation in Cookery. Betterthan Roast. Makes 

Mutton more tender than Lamb. Rich flavours and 

Vital Essence es > fully conserved. Very little 
loss by shrinkage. 


THE COMMON SENSE COOKER ! 


FOR PHYSICAL REGENERATION 




















The Illustration below Shows a_ Basket filled with Seneeiiad 
Potatoes and Brussels Sprouts, 
ready to be Conservatively Cooked above the 
Meat, ectc., in one of Welbank’s Oval Boilerettes, 
Ey this Common Sense Method 
of Cookery the Valuable Salts, Tonics, 
Natural Aperients and Life-giving properties 
of Vegetables, which are usually washed out 
and wickedly wasted, are fully conserved, 


CONSERVATIVE COOKERY 


WILL 


CURE CONSTIPATION 


AND 


PREVENT CANCETF ! 


DR. ROBERT BELL, The Eminent Cancer Specialist writes : 
**CAXCER IS A BLOOD DISEASE AND ITS BREEDING GROUND IS THE COLON.” 
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GLORIOUS HEALTH! 





. Full Particulars, with Valuable Food Chart, Post Free. 
\uammmmlaT. S. WELBANK, Duplex Works, BANBURY. stem? 
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o® India 


‘A the the oct W a “oN London 
o fand — Mars) les ‘by 
P. & O. Special Train. 


Cool bes through the R&d Sea 
and Indian Ocean. Comfortable 
accommodation, good 


attendance and = cuisine. 
Write for illustrated hand- 
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Half-a-Corona 
Size but all 
Corona Quality 





Surpassed by none for superiority 
of flavour, the perfect Havana 
leaf perfectly matured. The 
realised ideal of the cigar smoker, 


Actual 
Size. 


Of all high-class tobacconists, 112/6 
per box of 100, and 29/6 per box 
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ee el re pm 4 > on 
[ books: “A Winter Tour, of 25 
‘“India-Ceylon-Egypt” and Wholesale and export only, 
“ aylon, > * MELBOURNE HART & CO., 
| C eyl n,an equatorial play 31-34 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 
ground, naming proposed 
| date of departure, (any La Corona 
! Thursday). 
| teen Address : 
~ = - 
CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE a Urona 
| (F. H. GROSVENOR, MANAGER) ne 
P. & 0. HOUSE, 14, COCKSPUR ST. S.W. 1 A Liqueur 1 Havana Cigars. 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 
RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) “s oe Four Shillings. 
THE COMFORT ROUTE Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line, 
N F \X/ YO R K & Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS-—oceupying the 
equivalent to L line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or 
Ti | R white space equivalent to a line, charged as 10 words. 
UL A M (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent only to adver- 
BY tisers whose announcements exceed TO words. 
THE ROYAL MAIL AND PACIFIC LINES Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged 
LONDON Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2, & America House, according to space at the rate of {1 2s. Od. per inch. 
Cockspur Street, S.W.or. LIVERPOOL Goree. BIRMINGHAM a 
112 Colmore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW Files are available at ** The Spectator O fice for in pectu nh 
125 Buchanan Street, C. 1, SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings, by advertisers who orter less than 70 words. 
Series Discounts as follows :— 
— 6 insertions 2!°, ; 13 insertions 5°; 
a ee 5 REE ER 26 imsertions 7$°,; 52 insertions 10°% 
1S ASKED TO PULL THE SOCIETY OVER | To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the adverliscment 
HELP THE LINE INTO FINANCIAL EASE. | must be sent in all cases with the order. 
TH c= 66 ARETH U SA 55 Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT, 








TRAINING SHIP 


And the SHAFTESBURY HOMES Urgently Need £12,000 

(The Balance of £25,000) to liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to provide for 
maintenance 

10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 

9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and many Hundreds 

have been Emigrated to the British Dorinions. 1,100 Boys and Giris now 

being maintained. 

Articles for Sales of Work will always be welcome. 
Patrons—-Turir Majesties Tne KInG and QUEEN. 
President--H.R.H. Tue Prince or WaALes. 

: and Treasurer—C. E, Maxpen, Esg., M.A. 
y Chaiyman—F, H. Crayton, Esq 
( hairman of Ship Committee—Howson F., Devitt, Esq. 

Joint Secretaries—H. Bristow Watten and Henry G. Corenann. 
The Seiehun Homes & = Arethusa = sae Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Av DON, W.C. 2. 
vic E on oy SIR vr IONEL HAL SEY e ¢ never seen 
the ‘ Arcthusa’ excelied. 


says:— 











13 York 


by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


Covent (*~den, 


THE SPECTATOR, 
London, W.C. 2, 


Street, 
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Exhibition. 














i) 


with gas- 
Mrs, Hemming has five houses and sixty-eight rooms, 


NEw ENGLISH ARE CLUB (Pounded ISS) 
SPECIAL RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION, 
SPRING GARDENS GALLERY, 10 DAILY. oie 
Go Let. 
RS. HEMMING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK, 


W. 2, has furnished rooms to let to British gentlewomen. Each room is _ 
ire and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephones, Write for appointment 
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to worker in some intel- 
rural view.—Box 1267, The 


ryVWwO ROOMS offered, with board, 
| lectual occupation London house with 
¢,,ator, 13 York Strect, Covent Gar len, W.C. 2 








Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. 


_—_—_————_ 
TNIVERSITY 
U ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 

LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION. 
The Council of Armstrong College invites applications for a Lect 





oF DURHA 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


ureship as above, 





Gr ade B of scale (salary £425—£25—£500 according to qvlifications), Candidates 
ist have an Honours degree in Arts (Classics, Modern Languages, English or 
ii sti wry), and experience in school teaching. Ten copies of application and of not 
more than three testimonial. should be received, not later than January 3ist, 1925, 
by the une dersigned, from whom further particulars may be received. 
J. ¥. T. GREIG, 
Armstrong College Registrar, 
———— 
LADY, elderly, well educated, with good references, desires 


EPER to a 


as HOUSERI 


WwW 8 8 YS 2. 





MOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Day, 
Entrance Scholarships, ‘A 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth. 
sournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 
GIRLS’ sc HOOL, SEASCALE. 


C ALDER 


Climate br icing and sunny. 











A sound education on Public School lines, PREPARATORY SCHOOL for irls, 
8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years 

Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing. 

Escort. London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool. 

For illustrated prospectus apply HE AD MISTR ESS 

YARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, has an annexe for a few 

girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, and for Domestic Scien 
Large grounds with golf. Next Term January 2ist. 
NBANK SCHOOL, MALVERN WELLS.—For Girls. 


(Roe: 

















a post clergyman. Country preferred,— box leaning al me con 4 cellent he 1 recor - Princin . 
io one : soe, 13 York Street, Covent Garien, WC. = | re 7 ing air. Home comforts. Excellent health record. Principal, Miss 
(PHE GIRLS) EDUCATION COMPANY LIMITED. W oopaep GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION. 
| Provost : te | M. ETHERINGTON Wrington, Somer 

The Council of the Girls’ Education Company, Limited, invite applications Ss KATHERINE’S, HE ATHERTON PARK, FAUNTON. Head-Mistress 
for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of Wycombe Abbey School, Buckinghamshire, Miss WINIFRED SLATER (Cambridge Mediacval and Modern Languages Tripo 
which will become vacant at the end of the Summer Term, 1925. For particulars Class 1.) Fees £150 
ef the appointment and forms of application, which must be sent in not later than ~~ 
February 14th, 1925, apply to THE SECRETARY at the Registered Office of the 7 H E GRA wT G8 2. BUX T O XN, 
Company, No. 7 Bank Street, Lincoln BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD i 
aan ‘ _. sracing climate, Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams, Large 
Tort I AM BEG HE SCHOOL, garden, 3 sanin-comae. swimming bath, gymnasium,—Apply th HkAb- 


The Head-Master of Nottingham High School is retiring at the end of the 
Summer Term. 
The Governors invite applications for the post, which must be received by the 
Clerk not later than February 16th Phe Salary offered is £1,500 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors. 
Mk. CECIL E.R. FRASER, Solicitor, 
54 Park Street, Nottingham. 


{AREERS FOR EDUCATED 
in Seeretarial Method. Six to twelve 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointmenta Department.— 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1 


— 





GIRLS.—Unique Training 
months. Residential Hostels recom- 








Xr. 


Lectures, Scholarships, 





T' H EE L A W s 


The Council offers for award in July next 


THREE STUDENTSHIPS 


of the annual value of £40, tenable by persons intending to become solicitors, on 
conditions prescribed in the Regulations 
Copies of the Regulations may be obtained by written or personal application at 


THE LAW 
BELL YARD, 


SOCLETY'’S OFFICE, 
rEMPLE BAR, W.C. 2. 
utships for award in July, 


(The Council also offers three similar stud 1926. 





Lectures on PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCA- 
Course of eight lectures by H. CRICHTON-MILLER, M.A., M.D, 
‘, 5.30 p.m., beginning January 23rd, at Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock 
.W.C.1. Fee for course £1 1s., or 15s. 6d. for parties of ten and over. Single 
tickets 3s. 6d. 

Detailed Sylabus and tickets from the Hon. Ls 


NTRODUCTORY 


scture Secretary, Tavistock (Clinic, 





51 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1 
A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
ok Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Training 


Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 
Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Prospectus on application. 


(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Hygiene, Physiology, &c. ‘Three Years’ Course. 


PPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TKACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, _8S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer 
Mr, W. H. Ogston.—-For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E, E, LAWRENCE, 


R§ TivTEeEN PI LEAGU E. 
_ Particulars of Lectures, explaining a new Principle in Breathing and its prac- 
tice for Health and Mental Energy, and Treatment of Nose, Throat, Chest, and 




















Spine, children and adults, from Mr. Arthur Lovell, 94 Park St., Grosvenor Sq., W. 1. 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


] INGHOLT 
4 SURREY. 

Giood education. 
BATCHELOR (Oxf. 


HINDHEAD, 
Bracing climate. 


Head-Mistress : Miss F. M. 5. Hons. Sch.) 








L NDORES SCHOOL, BEXHILL ON SEA. 

Lindores is situated in the highest part of Bexhill overlooking the Channel, and 
is within e asy ot ec of London. Highly qualified teaching staff, lady matron. 
A thoroughly sound and modern education is given in homelike surroundings. Hockey 
netball, golf, riding and gymnastics. Specially suitable for girls home from premnet 
lllustrated prospectus from the Principal, Miss L. A. FREEMAN, 


MISTRESS. 











TINHE DOWNS SCHOOL. EAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 

Bracing air from Downs and sea, 

H. i'Gaw?tts & BD. 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—-Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tel * Watford 616." 

] ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-S( HOOK, 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDEK 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin rPhorough education on modern fine. 

Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if required 

Beautiful situation overlooking the bay, Good garden. Net ball, Tennis, Bathing, 





MYCDOR HALL SCHOOL, KENT. 


FOUNDED 


CHISLEHURST, 

1350, 

f Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Miss VIOLET M. FIELD 

EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S 


Principals 


THOROUGH DAUGHTERS 




















(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUsI¢ (l ” =] Method) 
LANGUAGES tT. 
LECTURES BY WE aL L-KNOW x. v R OF LU SSORS 
| menos HELENA COLL mt G E, EALING, W. 3. 
Principal— Miss PARKER, M.A. 

Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen Special attention to 
Languages English Art, Musi Large grounds Fees, £105 to £120 a i 
Otlicers’ daughters, £105 a year. 

» ~ 
Bous Schools — Colleges. 
(> 4 Anxnr wa ES Ss Cc HO CG ks 
TRINITY, JERSEY—-CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School for Boys, 

Founpers: Sir JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST De 
BRATH, K.C.8., ¢..E., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esg., F. J. BOUS, Esg., sin 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.C.LE., AND THE Rey. G, O. MORGAN-SMITH 

HEAD-MasTER: THE REV, G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D., F.C.s, 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge: Lille University, France), 
GRADUATE STAFF 
The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own Farm. [eauti- 


Every modern convenience. Electric light. 
riME BOARDERS. 
Dr. MORGAN-SMITH 


healthy situation. : 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE- 
Apply for Prospectus, &e., to the Head-Master 


7 ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 

School on the Woodard Foundation, Boys prepared for the Universities 

and for professional and comme reial careers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming bath, 

O.T.C, Inclusive fees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 


RB RNARD 


ful climate, 








CASTLE SCHOOL, BARNARD CASTLUE. 
Healthy and beautiful district. 230 Boarders, 70 Day-Boys, Special 
Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Commercial subjects. Moderate and 
inclusive fees. Preparatory School for younger boys, For prospectus apply w 
the BURSAR. 


ELLY 


Army Council, 


Recognized by the 
340 feet above 





COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. - 


Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 








sea iacing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
Head-Master: H. V, PLUM, M.A. 
J gene = SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, for 
boys between the ages of = ind 14 on March Ist next, value from 290 a 
year downwards, will be awarded by Examination beginning March ord, 1 
toys examined at Rossall, and in Lent jon 
Apply, THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, + Boathouse, Ac. 


Fees £81. Lntrauce 


Boating, O.T. 


M.A., 


Swimming, 


GRUNDY, 


Athletics, 
Apply W. M. 


Football, 
Scholarships, 


Cricket, 


March. Head-Master, 
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“T OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

containing ia a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
{age li nits, 13 years 4 moaths to 13 years 8 mouths) Into the Royal Naval College, 
Dirtmouih, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., anda Tull ill, istrated description 
ot life at the College. —GLEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), * Royal Navy Hor Ase,”” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 











CASTLE 
HEAD-MASTERS: 
B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory 
School), and R. W. BURTON, , B.A. 

PREPARATORY SCHOO 
DREG neue CASTLE, COLINTON, NIIDE. OTHIAN, 
prepares boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Healthy situation ; 
of woodland and p! aying- flelds om the slopes of the Pentland Hills. 
miuseuin, tenuis courts, ts, swimming, etc. 


REGHORN 
I. M. RUSH, 


SCHOOLS. 


400 acres 
Workshop, 


UPP E R SC CHOOL, 
CRAIGEND PAKK, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
Boys of 14 years and over prepared for the Universities and all Prelim. Ex a 
For fuller particulars of above Schools send for Prospectuses to the SECRETARY, 
17 Rutland Street, kdinburgh, or to the Head-Maste rs. 





Px 
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(January 17, 1995, 








———— 





carbon copies, 3d.— 


88 Davidsop 
Telephone : . 


5638 London Wy 


Prices 





M 8S. TYPED, Is. 1600 words, 
1 


Moorgate Typewriting Co., 133 Moorgate, E.C 





FEYYPEWRITING.—Author’s M&S., books, 
on appiication.—S. K. READ, 34 Tweedy Road, Bromley, 


VYPEWRITING.—10d. per 1000. Prompt and careful wo 
Also Duplicating. —WEATHERLEY, Ampfield Vicarage, Romsey, Hany, 


fies RITING, Is. 1000 words; carbon copy, 3d. Reductigy 
a y. Illegible writing speciality, 200 testimonials, including Hoje, 
Mathers’. Est. 1909.—EXPEDIENT TYPING CO, (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, & 


4 ler PEWRITING, FProof-Reading 
experienced clerk, late Lendon l niversity. 
Monks Risborough, Bucks. 


plays, ete. 
Kent. 











and Revision of MSS.,, by 
MSs. 1s. per 1,000 words” 
Miss HILL, 


dha RITING.—Miss Ruth M. 
St., Strand, W.C. 2. Gerrard 6179 
all work checked. 





Speakman, Buckinghan 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating 
French ; 








NHURCHER'S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
4 Head-Master, F. E, Wood di, M.A.. F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
£25 3s. 10d, per term.— All applications to the HE Ab- MASTER'S SECKETARY. 








Pribate Cuition, Kr. 
JLOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 














Vou abulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTAKY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C, 2, 
Scholastic Agencies. 
\) CH OOLS A ND zs UTOB8 S. 
kK quemeanee 
Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 


will be yiven (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind cf school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &e.) to 
fessrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Senotastic _Agents, 
61 = seus r, LONDON, Wok 
Telephone: Ge raed’ 272 (2 lines). 
“SCHOOLS,” the most pooh guide to Schools in existence, 
price 2s, Gd., post tree 3s, 


BOYS 





Tublishers of 





HOOLS Foe GIgLs. 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FoR 

SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs, J, & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
ane Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
JARENTS by sending (free ef charge) prospectuses and rustworthy Information, 
ol the pupil, district preterred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 


AND 


CLERGY 


Phe ape 


JIA 





DbDVICE ABOUT 
ft LOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ 
DUMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, 
is given tree of charge b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Lconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE 


SCHOOLS AT 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
&e., 


TO PARENTS. 


Wc. 
LITERARY 


, required, 











Authors, G@pypeturiting, 
Rexary mas 





SEY, 


Good Stories, &e. 
Send stamp for wees tus to 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 
EDITOR, 


Hew r 


Free booklet telling you the best and least expensive way to learn free-lance 
journalism or story-writing. Splendid openings to make money for ail educated men 
and women, 


AGENT. 





TO WRITE 


BY AN 


FOR THE PRESS. 


FLEET STREET INSTITUTE, 
12-14 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 


THE Dept. 


E.C.4 


A.10, 





1,000 FOR TWO FIRST 

This is the large sum paid by Messrs. John Long for “ Good Grain.’ by 
Kinmeline Morrison, popular edition, 2s, net, and * A Wise Fool,”’ by Edward Charles 
Reed, Just out. 7s, 6d. net. Would-be authors should get these novels aud observe 
the style necessary to ensure popular success. —JOHN LONG, LTD., 12-14 Norvis 
Street, Haymarket, London. 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 


work, Either sex can earn £10 a in spare tiee.— Write for partic vars 
and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.C, 


i ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
il 


NOVELS. 








4. to write, what to write about, where to sell. E = rt guidance, real —T er 
dlustrated booklet. free.— Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 





L EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing. 
4 Postal Lessons, expert tuition. Recommended by leading Editors. Write 
for“ Guile to Authorship, * Lendon College of Authorship, 37 (8) Albemarle St., W. 1, 





“p E N rR © Ff 3 F. 8” 

is an interesting free booklet. 

if you wish to learn how to write stories and articles, 
send for it to 

THE SEC sees 


earning while you learn, 


Literary Training School, 
24(H) Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2, 


Botels, Wpdros, Kc. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 11 


Inns and Hotels managed by the } People’ s Refreshment House Association, Ltg 





| 


P.R.HLA., 
OTEL CONSTANCE, 


A Private Residential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner over. 
looking Hyde Park, facing south, Clese to Tube and "bus routes, Recently pm 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house. Gas fires an 
telephones in ali bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s, é¢ 
per day, or from 4 guineas weckly (single) ; 7} guineas (double) inclusive, 

Telephone ; Paddington 8083, 


|” ey CRS OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet 


and comfortable surroundings in a charmingly furnished private Resiuen 

overlooking the Kiver. Dining-room wit 
lounge. Gas-fires In bedrooms. Constayt 
Write MANAGERESS, 99 Grosvenor 


Ltd., § George’ 8 Home , 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


23 





Lancaster (Gate, 





Embankment ; facing south ; 
separate tables. Comfortable club-like 
hot water. Terms from 4 guineas (inclusive) 
Road, Westminster, or Telephone Victoria 6481. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with b aths 3 and othe radvantage s of a Hydroat moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift 


on the 














Cours, Xr. 





Qik HENRY LUNN LIMITED. 
ALGERIA AND TUNISIA. 
Camping in the Desert. 


Accompanied by Mr. P. G. Boyle, F.R.G,S, 
Late Commissioner in Zambezia, 
MADRID, SEVILLE, GRANADA. 
Accompanied by Miss Joan Haggard, F.R.G.S, 
ROME, FLORENCE, VENICE. 
5 -H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 1. 

BISHOP, 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 
SICILY & SOUTH ITALY. 
All details from 159 Auckland Road, 


London, 





T Ss. yr. 2. &.8. 

Ist Class Only, 
35 days 
3) days 
London, S.E. 19 


bd . 
Accompanied, 
Feb. 17. 
Feb. 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines wil be fount on paze 9x, 











Miscellaneous. 


"ABRBoORse'S PUBR PAI RYT. 
NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 coloun. 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For — and particulars write— 
VALTER CARSON & SONS, 


REAL SAVING. WE TURN SUITS, 
COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A) 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made 


‘\OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
h FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Erc. Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Certain success assured to purchasers of our 
Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Every piece HAND-COLOU RED. 
Beautiful colourings. Bic profits. Customer writes: Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood demand 
beforehand. we shoul. have been safe in hiving quite three times the amount.” 
Write for full details. —* RAINBOW ” POTTERY Cu,, Dept.” 8,"" Lindfield, Susser. 


JOULTRY.— Large roasting fowls, 8s. per pair; turkeys, 10s. to 
12s. each: fatted geese, 1 s. each. Trassed free. Cash.—Miss MOLLIE CANTY, 


Froe House, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


AVE YOUR OWN 





Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 


OVERCOATS, 




















BOOKPLATE, — Your 


own Arms, 





Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and criginal work 
from £2 28. "Specimens sent free.—HENRY i. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 

A RYIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Vaiue 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 


returned post free. est prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
5. CANN & CO.. 60a Market Street, Manchester. 


by -~ ACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.” Simple. safe and 
J pleasant to use. Cleared them from She field Werkinouse when E. Howarth, 
, by request of the Government, adopte ‘d this scientific reme ly. Tins, Is. 6d., 
post free from HOWARKTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield, or 
Branches, 


Estd, 1859. 





F.Z.8 
vs. 8d., 58., 


through your Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BOOT’S 
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ES aS SS SE ae 


=| ———-HURST & - BLACKETT 


Prise | EW BOOKS OF INIEREST 
| 
| 














——. 








| 


ish . Pe f the Re: 4 TPrclat { “‘hurch. Frederick | | 
E ] B illus. 9 vol S. 4? eer of the Realm and relate of the Church, Frederick | | 
The ar 1S Oop (ith _ / -) Hervey, Fourth Earl of Bristol < se 5 ishop of Derry, neces- 


Work, 





Hants, 

i 

Ctiog TO! sarily held a position unic ¢ th storic figures of | | 
a , W \ Pp jue amo! e historic figures o 

Ar by ILLIAM S. CHILDE- PEMBER his age duriz ng the latter part of the eighteenth century. | 

mae Famous also as a wit, as a patron and connoisseur of art and a well- known figure in Society, this biog raphy, containing many 

Le | hitherto unpublished fete rs and beautiful illustrations, gives intimate and delightiul pen pic ctures of aninteresti ng era, (Ready shortiv.) | 

ords, j [eccnceenanecennenasscensraaresesesnessnasaseccesesssanssacusessseeweusseseseneeseseeneheSeeSSeeSesSSsesSesssaeererasasnaanaees ssaanenaeaasennsssenseseseasesseesesusesssssusceseauans 


mat || The Human Side of Crook and Convict Life (18/-) °°!" |) 


ating F vrs tives and others with indisputable knowl dge of the criminal underworld (particularly 
Ne , ; by STAN LEY SCOT YI London), which will vastly inte ‘rest oi minologists, psycholo gists, and a good mai ny ' 
— i 
j ordinary men in the street.’’- a ly Gre papas C. ( ie out.) {4 
i i 
a eeeeae oniee bine cna wsteliagtlpichiteinliinntt . aus ‘ me | 
— | ' No ‘rene yer nor more moving ‘story was ever  ouaie “¢ in in ‘oe Lin ~y a : aaunlied. { 
1 | My ies VY (illus. 18/ 8/ -) Yet this is the true sto ‘ry of a member of an historic family who knew privations | ; 
n, Ltd \} and suffering so great that death would have been welcome. But the author | | 
1 by ARTHU R LAMBTON rose above musfortunes, moulded « ircumst: ances to his will and set about passing 
— j the Legitimacy Act. {Just out.) | | 
P | cocemceens caceccccccceceeses cecc ec acccccesnccanceseoenss ccnscecoesecnsesese scores eens coccereccecnncecesacecacosacesccccnccocccncccccccecccccecececscscsccccccaccecccesecessonses ' 
ate, | | 
Cain “ His word pictures are delightful . . . hisstories are amusing.’’—Daily Mail. 
: r Sp anish Waters (illus. 18/- ) “Mr. Reynolds writes brightly of his adventures.”—Daily News. “ All 





| by eel REYNOLDS: yachtsmen will enjoy "cae se a good-fellowship and : 


] 

(‘translated by : : Oo / “A book which | ; 

| The Life and Death of Cleopatra ver Wi.er) (illus. 18/-) A." | 

wit ~ ture of Cleopatra.’’—The Limes. ‘* Will appeal to many novel readers.’"-—Daily News. ‘The i 
a ‘| by CLAUDE k ERV AL story enthralls us again. It has the permanency of a ballad. Daily Chronicle. ‘* The | 
' 


he 








¥ || author has achieved an atmosphere which is remarkable.’’-—Yorkshire Post. “' Singularly vivid pictures . . . amazingly well 
— | done . . . fascinating biographical story."—Field. 
for 3 | cit R aaa Nbah ESC HRSESRORUESNSEEEESeECSSCREESTESEn saneheseKenonsnsheeneeemsnsasseahensdsenentetesionboeennesésdsseetunesenoninnsannsauaaesanbesadasnenssuaneneseenensnehte 
1] 
Lif 
—— | IE d (3] . S, / “Should be read with greet interest.’-—Saiurday Review. “. . . and now the vivid 
astwar illu S- li “J letters so full of colour, so courteous in stvle . . . will recall to memory this distin- 
1] 3: “ . = ’ ’ ’ ) 
| > guished novelist, and are worth reading for their grace and charm. Daily Chronicle. 
: by LOUIS COUI ERUS ‘A remarkably vivid picture . . . a most interesting account.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
Dig TE | jansccnnccncennennacteunaanusccessadeceacacncccennssasussssonseesseeseteccesdsnssdessasschsuconunasiecssbhentascsddenetecnssnndcsdbadadedaasuensadsacennechesesasesesesncassoseeneass 
| 
| London: HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., Paternoster House, E.C | 
1] 





























| hie anal 
. ————_—_—_———— " 
| To Look Your Best | | CLEARANCE | 
Only, : | 
race Canis OF YoU SALE of BOOKS 
HAIR as 
AND USE : The Times Book Club : 
r. Fe oO W _A Nj DS 7 : Thousands of the best books—Novels, | 
' Publishers’ Remainders, second-hand : 
es Mi ACASSA R Ol L : books, and important works in every | 
o : branch of Literature—are being disposed {| 
} : of at bargain prices. : 
i This is the most important book sale for | 
ery, ' : . 
out ’ —: the past two years. Such an opportunity | 
cal : of filling your shelves with the best books 
it . . . . . . 
3 at a fraction of their published price is not: 
to likely to be repeated. : 
ry, . . ° ‘i 
f Write for lists, or better still, call and 
ns inspect the books for yourself to-day. ; 
° Ncte.—Some hundreds of good novels 
ue which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace yest Baiss sale at from 6d. we? I/- per 
he the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of volume. These cannot be catalogued ig 
a which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, there are only a few copies of each title. 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, : ™ 
id Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford : 42 Wigmore Street, : 
th, | Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious : 
~ imitatione under the same or similar name ; CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. Es i 
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WHAT SOME BISHOPS SAY 


ARCHBISHOP OF YORK: 

“Te is quite unthinkable that there should ke 
Christians anywhere of any race whe do not base what 
they believe on the Bible. For that reason it is essential 
that the Bible should be everywhere acceptable, and there 
is no way in which the Bible and all it records can get 
home to the hearts and consciences of the people of any 
race, except in their own tongue. From this point of 
view, the work done by the Bible Society is invaluable. 
Had there been no such agency as the Society it would 
have keen almost impossible for the saving truths of 
the Gospel to have reached our fellow-beings.” 


THE 


THE BISHOP OF NEW GUINEA: 


“Once again the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has come to our help, and will print an edition of 5,000 
copies for us. What would the Church in the Mission 
Field do without the Society? One is almost ashamed 
to go to them so often.” 


THE BISHOP OF CROYDON: 


“ Possibly there never was a time in the long history 
of the world when work like that of the Bible Society 
was more necessary than to-day in order to bring home 
the message of hope, comfort and guidance so sadly 
needed by learned and unlearned alike.” 


Contributions towards the support of the work of 
the Society will be warmly welcomed by the Secretaries, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 








By REV. ROBERT 
ROBERTS, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Ils. post free 


THE SOCIAL 
LAWS OF THE QORAN 


REMINISCENCES OF 
MARY SCHARLIEB, Mb.. Ms, M.S, CAE | 








SECOND EDITION 
Demy &vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
13s. post free. 








THE THEOLOGY OF 
THE REAL 


THE ANTiQUITY OF 
MA Ma. tS. MAN 
25s. 9d. post free. Revised and enlarges ad with 2° 6 illustra tions, 








By R. GORDON 
MILBURN. 
Demy Svo. 1s. 6d. net. 
Ils. post free. 











By = ARTHUR 














In the possession of MRS. | LETTERS OF THE KING OF 
100-60 Ne et | HANOVER TO VISCOUNT 
STRANGFORD, G.C.B. 


Lilustrated. 





LINDEN LEA—a novel 





By EDWARD 
BUCKNELL. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Ss. post free. 


By FRANK 
WORTHINGTON, 
C.B.E., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 
I’cap 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
7s. 11d. post free, 











THE LITTLE WISE ONE 


African folklore stories of Animals, with 2% 
thumbnail sketches and illustrations by tle 
author, 








a 
e 


4, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. \_/4 











WN AAAIAALS INL), 
THE STREAM OF 2 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE é 


5 flows largely through books. No doubt i4 
§ it arises in the mind of certain individuals, 4 
f but theopportunity of gaining access to such . 
4 circles is very limited, and if the stimulus 2 
of new ideas is to be received at all, it | 

must be obtained largely through books. 2 
¢ This is where we can help you so much. We are ‘ 
y in touch with what is being written and said by 4 
~ the master spirits of the age, and can point you | 
> quickly to their works. x4 
q Send for copy of Monthly List of Books > 


J. & E. BUMPUS g 


" LIMITED 
¢ 350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
2 *Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


By Appointment to His Majesty the Kinz 

















Vth Edition. Price 6d. 


SCALP MASSAGE 


HO\ CAN RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAIR 


Ry Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 








Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 
“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ete. 
Contents: On tland and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On 

Was! Brus! and Combing the Hair. Now to Free the 
It ie fll les from Scurf Ac cumulations. The Cause and Cure 
of Ha id Discoloration. Some simple rt ales for seli- 
appli ed St ca "Ma ge, ete. 6d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER LTD. 
17 St. GEC IRGES RD., BELGRAVIA, S.W. i 


’"Phone Victoria 2215, 





The Edinburgh Review 


Edited hy HAROLD COX, 
JTANUARY, 1925. 7s. Gd. net. 
—_ PRESENT CONDITION Shr t hogs CHURCH OF 
By the Very Kev. T! }) cr I 
THE GENEVA PROTOCOL. _™ Professor ALISON PurILttrt 
WAR HeESPONSTIILIT\ IN 1914 ND TO-DAY. By Emivi: ¢ 


ENGLAND 


THE IRISH B \DARY QUESTION, 

THE OLD ROADS OF ENGLAND. By Hi. J. Ranparr, 

THE GROWTH OF LONDON, ly the Rev. Ar re G. B. W 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. By Sir Cuar Oman, M.P. 
CASUISTRY . By Steruen Gaserer, C.B.E,. 

THE Sieh ate 7 Je SEPH CONRAD. By Ricuarp (¢ 


FOOD PRESER rhe 

kt . ye ae HiT EMS. IN" ne 
lirnry Rew, K.C. 

Hitt AND RU RAL. INDU STRIES. By Miss I. F. Grant, 

THE TORY SOCIALIST. By Tne Epitor. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS. By WrittaMm 


The kage Historical Review 


Edited SA G. 


UNITED STATES. 








JANUARY, 1925, 7s. Ed. net. 
ARTICLES, 
THE DATES OF EARLY = NTY ELECTIONS, Ty J. J. At SPER 
THWERT-UT-NAY AND THE CU es OF * THWERTNKI IN 
CHESHIRE. By R. StTewart-Bre 
THI NEGOTIATIONS OF SIR STEPHEN LE SIEUR, 1584-1! 
By E. BeLLER. 





FRENCH DE SIGNS on SP ANISH AMERICA IN 1820-25, 
By Harotp TrMreri 

THE DORCHESTER L AD SOURERS, 1834. By Grrarp B. 

WILLIAM FARRER. By James Tart, Litt.D., F.L.A, 

Notts anp Documents. Keviews or Books. 

Suort Notices. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternozter Row, London, E.C.4. 


= 











J A. NEUHUYs, Bookseller, 37 Dean Road, Willesden Gree? 
ev e@ London, N.W.2 Catalogue No. 351 of interesting and valuable Antiqnar 
Second-hand Foreitn Books (mostly rene h) on (fier el il Literature, History 
Memoirs, History of Civilization and Folklore, Theology I hilosophy, the O 
Sciences, and on other subjects (82 pp. TO Nos ), post free application. B 

by post only, except by arrangement. Corres spondence in i Sagiiab , Frenc h, Ger 
and Dutch. 
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21 X wes. Hutchinson & co 


have pleasure in announcing the following imporiant new books. 

























































































An octogenarian’s ee gaa ] Memoirs of Sir 
(Jilustr 16/- net) Edited by 
* 
z 
Sir Charies Payton »v.c. | Maj-Gen. C.E. Caliwell, k.c.s. 
(** SARCELLE ”’) (Iilustr 18/- net) 

Daily Telegraph: “The book is full of good The Times : “His zest for personal adventure was 
things, and for sportsmen who would follow surely as great as any of King Arthur’s knights.”’ 
where this veteran has led with gun or rod there Truth: ‘* Much . ne reading.”’ 
is a valuable and exhaustive appendix.’ Saturday Revier po * Well worth Publishing.’ 

The The Vanished C Cities of Arabia (Illus 23/-) Mrs. Steuart Erskine 
‘Phis boox Proves her at ence to be a historian 2nd archeelogist of high rank.”’— Sunday Times. 
George Wyndham the Life and Letters of (Ullus 42/-) by Gol. Guy Wyndham 
The _intumate biography of a charming ond well-known figure -covering the years _1863- 1913. 
<eagied Victerian (Illes 18/-) Stewart Ellis 
Deligh inal literary esszys for those who like browsing off the highways of litereture. 
ris in the Re vol ution (Ilius 18/-) G. Lendire 
Can we ever re: ae enough of the greetest revolution the world has ever known ? 
Knowledge is - Power (New ed 10/6 net) Sir Philip Gibbs 
A_coliection of those essays which helped to make the author | famore:. 
My Reminiscences (2 vols illus 36/-) Prince Serge Wolkons ky 
intimate 2nd spirited pictures of Russian life during the last sixty years. 
ae in the Occ upied Area (18/- net) Katharine Tynan 





A_ famous _ author's _impressions _ of 2 visit to t the Ruhr arez, _unprejudiced _ in their. Kindly _sentiment. 


Recently Published Books 











ry. vols By the author of “ Embas- 
In My Tow + pa, 42 sies of Other LD: ch (4th ed) Walburga Lady Paget 
‘*Vivacity, penetretion and wit . . .° a volume of absorbing appest.’’-—Sunday Times. 








Gen. Sir John Cowans, GCB. (2 vols Illus 42/-) Int by F. M. Sip Wm Robertson 


‘*‘A most interesting end valu2ble account of the great soldier.’’—Daily Mail. 



































 * Le Sage’s Jllus 
Asmodceus ; or, the Dez vil on Two Sticks caskets... tee Kitty Shannon 
‘Gay end amusing.”’—Truth. “A gift book of special merit."’— ge Country Life. (21 

Annals. of an Active Life Q vols Illus 2/)Gen the Rt. Hon Sir Nevil Macready, 
‘A record ot which any man muigat be proud.’’—Engiish Review. Bt., G.C.M.G., K.C.8. 

‘Should pie ce him his in among tne chroniclers of his times.’’—Daily Mail ; 
oy “Reminisce Ces (illus 18/-) Sir Lionel Phillips, 
 - _te s¢ cine ting , book a a fuil of life and bonhomie.’’—— Observer. Bt. 
Beau Brummell (Illus 21/-) Lewis Melville 
* An eniertai ining ni rrative.’ "— Yorkshire Post. sy Will, entertain ell.” T Pos Week! y. ea ; 

Eleonora Dusé Count Mole 
the story of her life The Life and Memoirs of 


Jeanne Bordeux (Faited by) Marquis de Noailies 


(II lustr 21/- net) 
Sunday Times: ‘* These are memories which (ih /- net) 
none of those who saw her can ever forget.’ 


aT ~ ¢ > o ; tic ave 
Morning Post : ‘A whole career is enthusiastically, This second volume of memoirs which have 


ecstatically related.” aroused so much well-merited interest covers the 


Daily Mail: ‘* Sympatheticaily written by period of monarchist reaction and ‘* The 
an intimate friend.’’ White Terror ’’ in the South of France. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
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LONDON LIFE 


with which is associated 


| 





The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 





New Life Business (nett) 


1922 £1,570,000 
1923 £1,625,000 


1924 £1,880,000 


We do not pay commission to anyone and the new | 
business is obtained at practically no cost, because | 
our Assured are satisfied and recommend their friends ) 
to join us. We claim to hold the record for economy 
in management expenses and to give the best terms 
for life assurance. 





Let us send you quotations: they will cost you 
nothing and may be the means of saving money. 


H. M. TROUNCER, | 


Actuary and Manager. | 
81 King William Street, | 
London, E.C. 4. | 
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